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duca- 
sity, 
R rHE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH? 
ef- 
ol WiLuiAM H. KILPATRICK 
d Teachers College, Columbia University 
‘tate 
r of : . ’ 
iver. [ue problem here discussed may perhaps best be understood from the 
tion arranging the meeting, the gist of which appears in the following 
Pea- ae 
wel ‘There are scientific workers who have no place in their thinking for 
ole, formal philosophy, and who, in discussion, feel that philosophy has no 
a for them :, 
On the other hand, there are a great many people . . . whose think- 
Pf x on educational procedure is on a general and abstract level, and who 
né- inwilling to apply techniques of measurement and the like to verify 
* generalizations 
%e Some of the principals and teachers in the so-called progressive 
ty : ls have little patience with any attempts at measurement. They are 
o- lying a point of view without verifying its effectiveness in practice.’” 
. [he crux of the problem before us seems to lie in the meanings that 
of to give to the terms philosophy, science, and research. The prin- 
effort accordingly will be to clarify these terms. After that will 
ie ™ . 
d follow a study of their mutual relations and interrelations. In econelu 
: ° . . . . . . . . 
; sion, specific attention will be given to the opposed views involved in the 
tions given above. 


THE TERMS PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCI 
Lying at the bottom of our inquiry, as I see it, are three fundamental 
ms of life and education which may be distinguished as follows: 
\. What shall I do? 
This is the inquiry which one puts to himself when he faces a 


situation of doubt as to what policy TO adopt or line of conduct to 


\ paper read February 24, 1931, before the Detroit meeting of the American 
nal Research Association. The original talk was from not It here appears 
hat amplified. 
* W. W. Charters to the writer under date of December 8, 1930. 


or 
,4 
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pursue. We may call this the conduct policy determin 
problem. 

B. How shall I do it? 
This is the inquiry which one puts to himself when he fac 
situation of doubt as to how best to execute the decision re; 
in (A) above. We may call this the problem of practical ex 
tion or of administration. 
C. If I do this, what will happen? 
This, as will later be developed, is an auxiliary question whic 
will put to himself if he deliberates carefully on either (A) or 
Most readers here will probably recognize problem (C) the 
readily if it be thought of as the question which an experiment is intend 
to answer. Some, accordingly, may prefer to word it: When such 
such named conditions hold, what state of affairs may be expect 

follow? However it be stated, this as will appear is the problem w 

carefully enough pursued leads to what we call science. 

There is no claim here that these three problems are the on! 
portant questions that may be asked. It is claimed, however, that thes 





three do continually present themselves in life so significantly that ¢ 
ean neither be denied nor ignored, while at least two of them are e1 
to the task of this paper. 

Problem (A) arises as we confront in doubt some novel or diff 
situation involving various possible alternatives. Competing plans 
action present themselves. Not all of these plans can be followed. W 
must choose. Problems of this type arise very, very frequently, but 
this paper we shall be most concerned with the more complex insta 
where varied and more or less disparate values are involved, and this 
such fashion that the various competing proposals make different 
vision for these values. One plan would, if followed, conserve one set 
values, but deny others. A competing plan would better conserve 
values denied by the first. In fact the conflict between the compet 
plans lies exactly in the different dispositions they propose to mak 
the varied values or interests involved. It is under such cireumsta! 
that the typical question (A) is felt and we ask: ‘‘ What shall I do‘ 

An example of type (A) may help us to identify it. Suppose 
schoolman confronts the question as to whether French should or s! 
not be included in a certain curriculum, and if yes, how much 
Clearly in such case there are competing plans (some already acti 
in mind, better ones perhaps yet to be contrived). Each such plan f 
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lues more or less at the expense of others: and the values are 
pparently disparate. How, for instance, shall we weigh the 


alue of French literature or an ‘‘interest’’ in French civil 


nst the ‘‘ practical’’ values of dome stie art since (let us further 


we seem comp lled to choose between them? The process ot 


\\ 


ty ) 


problem (A) involves typically the following steps: 1) the 


many possible eurriculum plans hypotheses , any one of 
to meet the situation; (2) the 


romises in some sense or ae vree 


s to what consequences may reasonably he expected to follow 
vel from each of the competing plans ; and the weigl Ing, 
these several sets of expected consequences (values allowed 
gvainst each other; $) the winning out of on plat over the 
e ally stimulating action. which means in common languag 
hoice’’ has been made 
s at once int resting to see that step (2) in the solution analy S1S 


rroblem (A) is exactly an instance of problem (C). If we allow 
ears of French, what will happen? If we give only three years 
ch, thus allowing one year of domestic art, what will result? 


d it be with two vears of each? What results may be « xpects d 


vear of French? Each of these is a clear-cut problem (C 





is, what will happen? 
re] tionship here found between problem ( 4 and probl m A 


lent. No significant instance of problem (A) ean be found 


eel 
onsideration does not involve one or more instances of problem 
While problem (C) is the kind when appropriately pursued leads 
eC it is of course not true that all instances of ( need bi 

with precise scientific precautions, Some may be too easy or 


|. It must, however, be emphasi ed that the differences in kind 


een between problems A) and (C) and the functional need which 


s for (C) are erucial facts underlying the discussion herein 
: 
tad 
As regards problem (B) with its relationship to problems (A) and 
+} . 1] ] +4 > aT naar ar ; tana wha 7) . > 
S WI etter appear in an Instance where execution 18 mort 
a problem As an example, let us suppose t an eastern 


‘ulty has already faced the (A) type question: What policy 


ve adopt bout admitting high ranking @ duates of publie higl 
And suppose further that the decision has been reached to 
vithout examination all such graduates as stand in the highest 
of their respective classes. Then will follow (in substance) the 
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> 


B) type question: How shall we administer the new policy? For presen: 
purposes it is not necessary to pursue the differences between problen 
\) and problem (B). At least this will be admitted, they represen: 
different stages in the development of the situation of admitting 
school graduates. It is, however, important to note that problem (( 
ch we saw appearing as an auxiliary constituent in problem (A), y 
milarly appear repeatedly in any attempted solution of problem (B 
If we accept the unsupported certificate of unknown high school pri: 


cipals, what will be the results? If we adopt an accrediting system, w! 


will be involved? As we found with problem (A): there is an essential 
difference in kind between (B) and (C), and problem (C) is as 


auxiliary inherently necessary to any solution of (B). 
Problem (B) we can now drop from further consideration. Its intr 
I hope, served its purpose. But the distinction betweer 


auction has. 


problems (A) and (C) is so important to our inquiry that we must 
pursue it further. Possibly in the end, problems (A) and (C) will 
appear as complementary aspects of any vital question. 


T 


As between problems (A) and (C) two differences have so far a] 
peared: (i) they ask essentially different questions, and (11) (C) is ar 
essential constituent in (A). There are still other differences w 
either accompany or follow from these two. 

1. Problem (C), in a sense not true of (A), contemplates but part of 


situation. problem A. in a sense not true of (CC). involves the wi 


situation 

[It seems clear that any (C) type inquiry, everywhere, takes a defin« 
) or aspect of a situation and regarding this part asks precisely as 
to the sole fact of outeome: As regards this stated aspect, apart fror 


all the rest, what will happen here? If pupils should study two years 
f French under these conditions, what will be the results from it? S 
far as coneerns this particular question at this time, we are ignoring 
tic art and the comparative values of the two-year French out} 
ind all else. It is only the fact as to what output is here to be expect 
that now concerns us. 

We may go further. A (C) type conclusion is of the form: If X 
then Y; if such-and-such named conditions X holds, then thus-and-s 
named state-of-affairs Y may be expected to follow (to within a certai! 


*I wish to acknowledge the help I have received at this point and elsewher 
is paper from my colleague, Professor R. B. Raup. 
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med degree of probability). Thus a (C) type conclusion (of the form: 
Xx. then Y) while it perhaps arose as a question in a particular con- 
te situation, when it comes to the investigation, cuts itself loose as 


st it can by a ‘‘separation of variables’’ from all else, so that as far 


is possible conditions X, and those only, are operative. In this way it 
may be possible (such is the aim) to say in conclusion: If and when 
nditions X hold, then state of affairs Y may be expected. The ‘‘if X, 
en Y’’ has thus in the end become true generally, because we were 
able, directly or indirectly, to let conditions X be the sole determinants. 
As an illustration, the inquiry which ultimately led to the ‘‘law of falling 
wdies’’ arose in connection with actual objects falling through the air, 
it the final statement (the ‘‘law’’) was true for physical bodies falling 
freely in a vacuum. Whether or not a true vacuum could ever be found 
vas not at issue. Problem (C) thus (typically) arises as a specific part 
r aspect of a specifie situation, and desirably for science the solution is 
general. Conditions X (physical bodies falling freely in a vacuum) are 
thus if possible stated absolutely, abstractly, generally, apart from any 
actual specific situation. Under such conditions, Y may reliably be 
expected. So much for (C) and how it contemplates one part or aspect 
a situation. 
Problem (A) is in these respects quite different. As a rule it is 
constituted in and of a particular concrete situation and is to be solved 
terms of that taken as a whole in its total setting. In determining 
upon a policy or line of conduct under such conditions, all the significant 
efforts of all the possible plans (so far as we can get at them with all 
their ramifications) are factors to be taken into account in the determina- 
tion of the policy. Problems (C) and (A) tend thus to move in two quite 
different directions. Problem (C) begins confessedly as part of a situa- 
tion and besides tends to cut itself loose from any one concrete location 
n time and space and relationship and thus to become abstract and 
general. Problem (A) contrariwise faces a concrete whole situation. It 
tends by closer analysis to locate itself more and more intimately into 
the particular concrete situation with all its ramifying consequences (as 
far as it seems wise to pursue these). The respective conclusions of (C) 
and (A) show when reached the same contrast. Conclusion (C) con- 
cerns only part of the original situation and tends to be stated in precisely 
described terms and thus to hold ‘‘in general,’’ independently of par- 
tieular time and place. Conclusion (A) concerns this whole situation 
and holds only of it, of this particular concrete situation located here 
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ed had conseiou ‘) SO Complex as practically to 
As conclusion it is is local, particular, and li 
this one unique situate taken as a whole The ae 
ni v be applic ble to othe: situations, not so (in or 
( melusion 
y in this paper has to do with education, it may bs 
| edueational sity tion essentially and inhe; 
! ( rene! It is W! at shall we do with this 
SS a th ts school rene! consideratio} S 
{ henever ppheatio S to be made o; 
» ¢ t IS alWavs a particular concrete situati 
oO de | W hoey I ade IS ¢ leative deals always \ 
speecine actual individual] persons, not statistics] 
persons re ere and now loeats | ithin th S S 
a setting The ctual edueatior | tasl is thus 
A) t pe problem, either to sk it or (hay ng 
” aaminister or execute the answer. And in edy 
f cuting must go on in terms of th whole sift 
| ( Tv pe problem o1 procedurs 
\) take ess llv different attitudes 
’ ( Su 
re em { may pe pi erlv solved all interest 
ery t be rigidly « ided Trom the processes « 
If lam physician to my friend. ] must not let 
nter as a factor in determining the diagnosis. W 
‘ { has must bi determined In entire independ i 
not, and of however disastrous the Suggested 
| to hi life 
( len s different [ am trving to decide upo 
lecid t to wish n the light of all my wis 
ms mv \ shes The effort at solution lies t 
( S 2 ll the inte rests whiel may be affected « 
ll the proposed plans. and second of finding o1 
| tl rs considered, best co) serve all the inte 
while the (( type problem would eut 
neo the result, the A tv pe problem, 
the interests as sin to pil; Vv each its 
mining the result, in order that the net result s 
end is most desired 
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A very ordinary instance will show the play of interests in making 
ns. Suppose a lady is planning a dinner party. The (positive) wishes 
connection are many, with actual hazards (negative wishes) also 
resent. The lady plans to meet her wishes (interests). Where the 
vishes do not conflict, no choice is necessary, the resulting plan will in- 
de all such. Where the wishes do conflict, the effort is precisely to 
what ‘‘after all’’ she does wish. Throughout the whole process, the 
r endeavor is to give sway to wishes as far as this can be done.* 
3. Questions (C) and (A) accumulate characteristically different 
niques for attacking their respective problems. 
What constitutes the (C) type resources is familiar enough. Espe- 
lly to be ineluded are all those techniques ordinarily comprised under 
e head of scientific method, such as the separation of variables, control 
roups, statistical procedures, random sampling, controlling the variable, 


ise terminology, elimination of bias, objectivity, ete., ete. These and 


like with our accumulated stores of pertinent knowledge constitute 
(‘) type resources. They have been devised through a long suc- 
ession of closely criticized efforts at establishing reliable expectations as 
bservable phenomena. 
The (A) type accumulated resources are characteristically different. 
meerned as they are with reaching dependable decisions as to conduct 
| policy, they have to do with the values of life (interests, consequences 
life) and how to deal intelligently with these. Three levels of accu- 
lation we may distinguish: First are those terms and distinctions for 
ting and diseriminating the many actual varied interests and values of 
These we may think of as relatively distinct from each other and 
ustituting, as it were, the raw material of conduct and policy decisions. 
md, come certain strategie conceptions for picking out values or 
ips of values which experience has shown to have outstanding sig- 
icance in conduct or policy decisions, such as the common virtues like 
nesty or kindliness and certain broader generalizations like ‘‘ respect 
for personality,’’ ‘‘freedom of speech,’’ ‘‘intelligent self-direction,”’ 
James’s ‘‘universe with the lid off,’’ inherent change, events in process, 
ecoming (vs. being), precariousness, ete., ete. Third, we have that more 
r less inclusive and unified point-of-view on life, which—always in the 


*There is to be sure another way of looking at the matter, a sense in which (A) 
like (C). The process of finding what ‘‘after all’’ to wish is not itself arbitrary, 
roperly done it follows inherent logic. But this in no wise invalidates what is set 
above. The essence of solution (A) is to give every wish its due place. 


; 
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represents the more or less organized deposit of success 
A type) decisions on conduct or policy. If the lowest level repres 
relatively single and isolated human values and interests, and the s 
the classifying and grouping of these under strategic heads, thé 
evel is the aggregate of all life’s values so far as the individual cone 
has organized these into a criticized working whole to serve as th¢ 
basis of attack upon any new (A) type problems which may confr 


All three levels represent accumulations of our civilization 


field. Each one individual does in fact always have and use a st 
these, well or ill made. But quality is highly significant. Th 


lual can no more do without the best of the social inheritance her 
he can in other fields. The strategic importance of (A) type decis 
n edueation as in life demands the conscious and eritical effort o 
dueator to avail himself of the best that civilization has here aceun 

To be prepared for attack upon (A) type situations there is 
moreover, not only of the resources peculiarly characteristic of pro 

A) but as well the teel niques and results peeuliar to (C). For v 
to keep ever in mind that the (A) procedure as we saw above, 
involves the (C) procedure as part and parcel of its own operation 

+. The results of the (() and the (A) type solutions tend to dif 
permanence, as to ce gree (not kind) of permanence of result. 

The (C) type conclusions are in a sense more permanent thai 
the (A) type. The reasons are by now obvious. The (C) type pr 
t with a part or aspect of a situation, simplified and abstract 
so as to he at onee d seribable. easier To work with. and more gene! 
character. Th u type cone usions tend then to be general and 
often highly reliable. While mistakes are not unknown, many of t 
conclusions seem practically settled as far ahead as we ean now se 

The \ tvpe conelusion is, by contrast as we have seen. local 
ticular and limited. It has to do with an actual unique life situation 


‘ 


is true that many situations present so nearly the same significant f 
that econelusions of poliey reached in one situation will often apply 
little change to the like factors in other situations. But life as we | 
it is notoriously on the go. New factors are continually arising. E 
new situation needs to be examined to see what significances it unia 
holds Conclusions of policy then, being the correlatives of unique ' 


situations, are as we seek to use them in new situations much more sul 











ble I! 


need 


WiVSs 
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to change than are (C) type conclusions of abstract and general fact 
which may and do enter as elements in many situations.° 
Now that we have more fully contrasted these (A) type and (C) 
pe procedures, we may explicitly rename them to fit the more ordinary 
tt rminology. 
When any person or group faces a difficult situation and asks, ‘‘ What 
shall we do?’’ ‘‘What policy shall we adopt?’’ there confronts what we 
ve here ealled an (A) type problem and situation. If now such an 
A) type problem be highly complex, especially if it involves disparate 
ies, and if the problem be treated very carefully and in the light of 
he historic accumulation and eriticism of thought in this field, then we 
say that the problem is one of ‘‘philosophy’’ and its treatment is a 
‘philosophie’’ procedure. It is clear then that every one faces many, 
ny (A) type problems. Of these, many are sufficiently complex to be 
led ‘‘philosophic.’’ But treatment by ‘‘philosophie procedure’’ will 
less frequent. Every school administrator thus faces many problems 


‘ 


philosophie’’ in character, but whether he applies to them a ‘‘philo- 
sophie proecedure’’ is another and different matter. Under such cireum- 
stances, the difference between a rough and ready, common-sense pro- 
lure and a philosophic procedure is one of degree.® 
Similarly with (C) type problems and procedures. Each person 
ces many, many such each day. If the problem is sufficiently difficult 
d if it be attacked with sufficient care, the appropriate procedures 
storically accumulated and criticized being used, then we eall the prob- 
lem a scientific one and say that it is being attacked in a scientific manner 
r by seientifie processes or procedures. Whether to call it common sense 
to call it science is similarly again a matter of degree. 
With these definitions of philosophy and science it becomes clear that 
hey are not antagonistic but complementary processes. Life and eduea- 
need both. 


*That a scientific (C type) generalization is highly reliable carries with it of 
rse no guarantee of proper use. When to use such and how can only be answered 
terms of the practical analysis of the particular complex situation at hand. As 
vy chain is no stronger than its weakest link, so here the use of the highly reliable 
fact’’ or ‘‘law’’ gets its reliability not from the ‘‘fact’’ or ‘‘law’’—however well 
e may have been established—but from the success in solving the immediate prac- 
al problem, 





*This distinction is not always made. Freeman, Frank N. ‘‘Teaching as an 
Applied Seience,’’ Educational Method, IX (May, 1930), 452. Also the same author, 


‘*Seientifie and Philosophical Methods in Edueation,’’ Science, LXXIII (Jan. 16, 


1), 55. 
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THE MEANING OF RESEARCH 






The next coneern in our inquiry relates to res arch. What is reseal 
and what relations do we find between it and philosophy and scie1 


} . ) 
above cae fined q 


The term research is a fairly old term and antedates the exclus 
claim to it now made by some in behalf of science. The root notion see 


to be that of ve ry earetul study and search. The facets seem to den 


h. the ola r one he ing fairly close to W 


; + 4 + , 
at least wo types ort researe 


nave ¢; lled the A ty pe procedure. For purposes at hand we ma) cs 


inguish these two ty pes ot research as follows: 


( type re search: an extended instance of careful ‘‘ scientific 
eedure’’ applied with originality. This factor of originality 
be questioned, but it seems usually implied. , This type we 1 
call scientifie research. : 

\ type research: a careful and extended study analytical 
eritiecal, and possibly constructive—into records or experi 
as such but done from the point of view of (A) typeé iInquil 
interest. This we may eall philosophie research. 


Since some more familiar with the pursuit of science than witl 
history of thought have doubted the existence of this second typ: 
research, it may be well to illustrate it. Take for example an (A) t) 
il objectives. This might include a comparat 
ind eritical study of different theories of such objectives as appea 
our educational literature. The eriticism of these could well gO Ol 
ie light of the best available theories of the social process, of the ed 
tive process, and of the relations of the two. The guiding aim wo 
pe tO propose if pr ssible a better co ception nd scheme of edueati 
object ves than ; nv now available. An actual study along this line 1 
n process promises when completed to show striking connections hithe 


tle seen between social attitudes and educational theories as actu: 


held by Am« n educators. That this is an (A) type question 

that it involves well done, true research none would deny. There is 
ssible in it any amount and degree of actual reading and original st 

nd thought. \ smaller instance of (A) ty pe of re search is the stu 


etually made within this paper of the terms Philosophy, Science, 


Another still smaller, but true instance would be the st 


‘ 


his paper of the historic dictionary meaning of the t 
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THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 














We are now at length ready to come to grips with the problem prin- 
cipally set by the makers of this program. As originally worded, the 
topie was, ‘‘ The relation of philosophy to research.’’ But since the ques- 
tion in mind was elearly the relation of philosophy to scientific research 
as above defined), the word scientific has been inserted into the title as 
t appears at the beginning of this article.’ We may now state the prob- 
| perhaps more precisely as, ‘‘ What are the relations between philo- 
phie procedure and scientific procedure in the study and management 


search 


nee as 


*lusive 
seems 
‘mand 
vhat | 


y dis. _— 
f edueation ? 
Possibly to many the most important issue here has to do with facts. 


‘a First of all, does philosophy claim for itself some short-cut road to facts? 


me rhe answer is a categorical NO. This cannot be too emphatically stated. 

Fact finding is a (C) type procedure and by whomsoever done must be 

and sued according to the best available (scientific) safeguards. Philoso- 

lence phy (if it does not propose to establish by scientifie procedure the facts it 


ry 01 iid use) must get the facts which it would or should use exactly as 
s any intelligent scientist when he would use facts which he is himself 
going to establish. This means, as I understand it, that any one, 
hether acting as philosopher, scientist, or layman, must get facts which 


& e is not himself to establish from the best available authority and to 
ties s end must consult the best available and most reliable sources of 
bie formation. Here as always we must respect on its merits expertness in 
fs ts own field. Philosephy is no more a makeshift fact-finding agency than 
oe s science itself when depending on prior established facts.® 
ald It ought to be said, however, in connection that the philosophic pro- 
sa edure will scrutinize very closely all alleged facts. It will be very 
. isitive to discover any possible biases or unexamined presuppositions 
i t may be involved in the finding or statement of such facts. All 
hy robable presuppositions and all obiter dicta given out in connection with 
. the publication of facet findings will be especially scrutinized to see 
6 whether some bad philosophy may not be masquerading under the name 
. of science. ¢ As any and all science whatsoever stands upon philosophic 
‘ ssumptions of one kind or another, the need for this precaution becomes 
6 
id Apparently the author of the original title assumed, probably unconsciously, 


t scientifie research is the only kind. 

‘This point is made emphatic because of certain attacks that have been made on 
Mm losophy. Kelley, Truman, ‘‘ The Scientific versus the Philosophie Approach to the 
el Problem,’’ Science, LX XI (March 21, 1950), 295-302. 
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the more necessary. cIn a word, all good philosophizing takes its f; 
from the best available scientific authority, but only after the closes; 
scrutiny. And good philosophy does not hastily conclude that all th 
evidence is assembled. It knows too well the history of thought to f 
easily into this error. 

But philosophy has still other relations with facts. Philosophizing ag 
herein conceived is essentially a careful effort at establishing policies 
decisions of personal or social conduct. Any deliberation as to policy o 
conduct will necessarily assume certain facts to be true and on this basis 
reach its conclusion. Anything then that will change the facts assume 
at that time to be true may well change the decision as to conduct or 
policy. Such a change of facts may come about either by a chang 
situation (which is going on all the time) or by increase of knowledg 
which may upset hitherto accepted facts. Science then may by changing 
our knowledge change hitherto accepted facts and so call for a revis 
of prior accepted philosophic opinion. This has frequently happe1 
and ‘in an infinite universe may be expected to happen until the end « 
time. Such a conc!usion is neither a surprise nor a disappointment. It 
is of the very nature of philosophic opinion and judgment that, lik 
world itself, they are always in process of remaking, and—also lik 
world—with growth and accumulation. 

But there is yet more about facts which the philosophic procedur 
must consider. Certain seeming opinions to the contrary notwithstar 
ing, facts are not just bare things, standing alone, true independent} 
all else, waiting in such independence to tell us what to think. Whatev 
else may be said about facts, they are noted or seen as such only in r 
tions, actual or possible. One sees things as facts only because there 
already present certain outlooks of theory and interest to which thes 
things as seeming facts have pertinence. It is not necessary here to dis 
euss how facts are always so selected because of apparent possibl 
actual pertinence or how it thus becomes quite erroneous to speak 
getting ‘‘the facts’’ first and only afterwards constructing ‘‘theories 
What is more significant to us here is to note that ‘‘facts’’ to be rel 
have to be established and that the process of ‘*establishing’’ a 
necessarily establishes it in and for that relationship and not, necessa 
in or for any other. That is to say, what is proved in one limited r 
tionship need not remain true when other factors are introduced and t 
relationships are thus changed. Changed factors and relationships « 
for a new consideration before we can assert truth or falsity. A] 
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‘rom such a reconsideration we simply do not know whether the original 
conclusion does or does not hold. From this point of view ‘“‘facts’’ as 
actually reported lose somewhat of the almighty sovereignty often at- 
tributed to them by careless thinkers. We have to know the conditions 
under which the alleged facts were established. 

The considerations of the preceding paragraph when given their 
proper range of generality prove highly significant. They set a very far- 
reaching limitation upon all propositions counted proved in a simplified 
situation. Such propositions may be true and remain true whenever the 
identieal simplified conditions are alone in operation; but they may be 
vuite different when even slight changes are introduced. In ordinary 
iathematies and physies or other very simple situations this limitation 
ipon applieability of a proved proposition is not so often called into play 
as in more complex situations. In astronomy the earth approximates an 
elliptie path in spite of attractions from other sources than the sun, but 
this is only a seeming exception. Even more in psychology and educa- 
tion may slight changes make ‘‘all the difference.’’ And here again is 
the actual educational situation always specific. No ‘‘fact’’ or ‘‘law,’’ 
however well established, is certainly pertinent or applicable until after 

consideration of the specific situation. Again is the chain no stronger 
than its weakest link. The limitations herein put upon the possibility of 
a ‘‘seience of’’ education are very great, apparently insuperable. The 
‘case study’’ method may prove to be the only reliable procedure for 
lealing with actual situations. 

We are now ready to draw the first general conclusion regarding the 
relations between philosophy and scientific research, or more perhaps 
exactly between, philosophic procedure and scientific procedure. In 
general, we may say, their relations are determined by their mutual 
functions as follows: 

It is the business of scientifie procedure to ascertain and state as 
reliably as possible ‘‘facts’’ and ‘‘laws’’ (the reliable uniformities and 
expectations among phenomena), and along with these whatever can be 
stated as to the range within which such may be expected to hold. This 


sa (C) type problem and must be done with due care according to the 
est available (C) type (scientific) techniques and criteria. 

But it cannot be too emphatically stated that ‘‘facts’’ and ‘‘laws”’ 

f themselves do not suffice for life. Experience, as we have seen, con- 

nually presents problematic (A type) situations calling for appropriate 

action. Until we think through these situations, weighing alternatives, 
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considering consequences, ete., we cannot act intelligently. For t} 
need, to be sure, certain pertinent ‘‘facts’’ and ‘‘laws,’’ but thes: 
data with which and about which we t] ink They are to be take} 
eeount along with all the other pertiner t considerations. Fort 
tegrated (A type) decision as to conduct or policy involves an 
facts, but is itself quite a different process from establishing 
Among other differences, one stands out. The ‘*prineiples’’ or ©¢) 
which one uses in judging in this field are—like the context words 
for understanding a new term—themselves in part remade in the p 
Such judgment forming seems in fact sui generis and as such 
veloped its own safeguarding techniques. Any one who undert 
think through such a problem—layman, scientist, professional philos: 
is under obligation to learn and apply the best available safeguards 


attacking such proble ms. As the ‘* philosophie’’ procedures eannot 


the safeguards that have been devised to make fact-finding relia] 


l 


the scientist in his conduct or policy forming decisions cannot ignor 


‘ 


Sate onards ot ** nh losop! ie’? proce dure. The obligation is ree 


THE RELATION OF MEASUREMENT TO THE TESTING OF GENERALIZATIO? 


Let us now try to conclude by applying the discussion thus far 1 
specifically to Dr. Charters’s points. These seem, by a legitimate 
densation to reduce themselves to these two: 

I. ‘‘There are scientific workers who have no place in their thin! 
for formal philosophy, who . . . feel that philosophy has no ' 


for the m ?? 


II. ‘‘On the other hand, there are man} . . Who are unwillin 
pply techniques of measurement and the like to verify their gener 


tions . . They are applying a point of view without verifying 
effectiveness in practice.’ 


Let us consider these in the order given 


| Will those who have } ithe rto thought t] ey had ho place for phi ( 





phy reflect upon the following considerations found either explicith 





limp itl in the for voing dist ission , 





1. Each competent person is continually called upon to make 





cisions as to conduct and policy. It is inevitable. The process inv 





is essentially that of integrating initially discordant interests as { 





} 


nossible i} me working W hole. an Ieee pted purpose 
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This kind of decision making is sui generis. In particular it is 
same as fact finding or ‘‘law’’ establishing, though it will make 
f both. Nor is it the mere bringing of facts and laws together. 
is it somehow getting all conflicting interests into one working 
so that we may more surely act satisfactorily. 
Chis inevitable problem unique in kind may, if prope rly practiced 
studied, be expected to leave successive results in the mind and dis- 
m. The contrary would be most remarkable. In fact, each one 
store up such results according to the work done on them and is 
lways forming an ever growing point-of-view. And this point-of- 
does in fact affect all the pertinent decisions that one makes. 
If these things be so—and they cannot, it appears, be denied 


would be further remarkable if the conscious study of such view- 


+} 


ts should be without effect: How points of view are made; how they 


how they differ; how different viewpoints have differing effects 
e and on education. Might not the intelligent study of these thus 
now to better review and possibly revise one Ss own point ot vi W 


And surely, since one’s inclusive viewpoint does affect all one’s 


luet or policy decisions, criticized points of view will in the long run 


sophy 


better than those held in ignorance. And if criticism is desirable, 
conscious eriticism with the help of an expert in the field will be 


ter than mere haphazard criticism, conducted in ignorance of what 


thinkers in the field have brought together. 
ome seem to think of philosophy simply as a priori systems founded 
ilectie juggling. Possibly some past philosophies have thus sinned. 


the conscious eriticism of conceptions and points of view in the light 


pertinent outworkings is quite another matter. It is as feasible as it 
esirable. There need be no more a priori or dialectic juggling in it 


in scientific thinking. The past sins of philosophy are bad, very 
somewhat like those made in science before Copernicus, Galileo, 
Newton If seienee has learned better. why refuse the possibility to 
? 

It is thus not a question of philosophy or no philosophy. Each 
es have a philosophy. Denial simply means that one will not look 


The only question is whether one shall be content with a philosophy 


just happens to have or whether he will become eonseious of his 


sophy, take it in hand, and try to improve it. Shall education accept 


losophy built on mere tradition and prejudice and held more or less 
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ul consciously, or should it seek consciously to make a better phil 


using the best available expert eriticism ? 





Il. Now we turn to those who refuse to ‘apply the tech 








measurement and the like to verify their generalizations,’’ who y 





apply a point of view ‘‘ without verifying its effectiveness in pract 

Here we face the rub: Does ‘‘ verification,’’ with measurement 
means thereto, apply equally to all generalizations? 

The term ‘‘verify’’ as it appears in the complaint demands se 
Reeall the old eatch, ** Have you stopped beating your wife?’’ 
one can neither answer yes nor no. Either entraps. The question 
n advance, presupposes the entrapping state of affairs. So her 
the term ‘‘verify.’’ Its meaning exactly and exclusively fits thos 
eralizations where measurement does test. If we admit the term ‘*‘ ve 
we have allowed the contention. Generalizations, it appears, are Ol 
kinds. There are generalizations of which we properly ask the quest 
Is this statement (generalization) true or not? Of these ‘‘verificat 
as the etymology implies, is the proper term for their validati 


ig, while measurement (if available) is the proper means to be 


But when we face a decision rene ralization as to conduct or pol 


do not ask, Is it true But rather, Is it right or just or pro] 


fitting? For these, ‘‘verification’’ is not the appropriate term wit 


to deseribe their testing or validation, nor (as will in a moment 
is measurement adequate as a testing procedure. 


Let us repeat this examination a little more carefully. So far as 


cerns the opinion of this writer, it is impossible to state too strong! 


doctrine that any and all generalizations must be tested by the way tl 
work when actually tried out. But generalizations seem clearly to 

of (at least) two classes. First are those, as with scientifie ‘‘la’ 
which are in effect prophecies of what to expect when conditior S 


changed in stated fashion Boyle’s law thus tells us what changes 


expect in the volume of a gas when. ‘‘under standard conditions 


known change is made in the pressure upon it. Clearly if the pro] 


thus made cannot stand the test of ‘‘verification,’’ the alleged ‘‘lavw 
false prophet and must be rejected. And in connection, the techniq 
of measurement and the like are simply refined ways of verifying 
lable. thev must be used. Wherever, then, as in science, the ess 
the generalization is a simpli propheey of what to expect, ‘vel 


tion’’ is an appropriate term and the demand for it is imperative, w! 
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ilosop! surement (if available) is appropriate and even obligatory. So far 
need be no disagreement. 

ques of But, as was indicated above, not all generalizations are simple prophe- 
Wish t s. Some—specifically those embodying decisions as to conduct or 
ie -y—involve an element quite different from mere prophecy, namely, 
t ast the element or aspect of rightness or fitness or propriety. For these it 
ars that measurement as such does not suffice to test. A conduct 
liey decision is specifically an aim which, if chosen suitably, repre- 
ts our wish or will, our effectual wish after all available pertinent con- 
siderations have been taken into account. Such a decision, made neces- 
in advance of trial, represents our wish as we see things before 
How then shall we test this decision? Certainly by actual trial. 
What part has measurement to play in this? Situations differ. It well 
be that measurement suitably applied will help us the better to see 
ppraise certain outcomes (these, be it noted, are never single). 
Does now the knowledge of these measured outcomes cause us to confirm, 
t, or modify the policy as originally fixed? The only way (in 
eral) of answering this question is by asking, ‘‘ What do we now wish 
the light of all that we now have before us?’’ But clearly the con- 
tion of this question is the same kind of (A type) procedure by 
h the original decision was made. In other words, we test a decision 
s to poliey or conduct by trying it out, getting all the data we can as 
ow it works, and then decide by a repetition of the original process 
ther we now wish to continue or to change the policy under review. 
Measurement when available is an appropriate help for getting more 
irate data to use in a fresh appraisal, but the reappraisal proceeds 

lo all determinations of policy.® 
The following conclusions to the two questions seem then forced 

m us: 

I. Any one who in his thinking has no place for his own actual 
rking philosophy is simply refusing to open his eyes to a most sig- 
fieant factor at work in his own thinking and conduct. So to refuse 
consequent refusal to examine and criticize is in effect to prefer 


ranece to knowledge. 


Some may instance cases where the measured results sufficed to lead at once to 
ce between questions of policy. There is no doubt of such cases, but these are 
exceptions that prove the rule. 
nish the basis for a more easy choice. This is exactly how science gets in its 
er work, not by superseding or supplying conduct or policy decisions, but by 
ying better data on the basis of which better decisions can be made. 


a) 


The new found or more accurate data, simply 
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PRESENT STATUS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING 
S. Lucta KE™M 


Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCRIPT writing is not, as is generally supposed, a new type of 
| handwriting. Nor is it necessarily a crutch to be taken up and 
e in the acquiring of a legible eursive hand. Manuscript writ 
revival of the original handwriting from which all present print 
dwriting forms have evolved. To add to its significance it has 
lent of centuries of legible and beautiful handwriting preserved 


ast. The Carolingian writing of the eighth e ntury, and the 


and sixteenth century manuscripts of the Italian Rennaissance 


particular models which have been found most practical upon 
base a simple rapid and legible handwriting for present day use. 
resent cursive writing has been termed a deterioration of the 
handwriting through the invention of the copperplate, which 
ly means known at the time of 
( pv books to supply all Wi WI earn To 
ould manipulate the finely pointed tool with greater 


from the plate throughout a word, thus de parting from 
e forms of the original ters and creating the joining 


oops of cursive writing ugh a rt ne unnecessar’s 


; 
CS TO \ 


which ecopperplat graving lent itself have sinc 
all subsequent reforms in cursive writing have been in 
simplifving and adapting copperplate 
return to the basie principles upon which natu 
illy developed. Whether or not this cours 
certain it is that the characteristics of many individual 
paired through the joinings, and it is common knowledge 
sive writing the distinguishableness of entire letters 
ly lost. 
recommendations of manuscript writing are its legibility, 
he ease with which it is acquired. Other points advanced 
of manuscript are: (1) young children can produce better 


nuscript causes the beginner less fatigue; (3) it eliminat 


g of a si parate alphabet for reading and writing; and 


with poor muscular control can produce readable results 


115 
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a survey made at the Horace Mann > 
survey reports an additional signifi 


‘‘manusecript writing meets the needs and int: 


ell 


level of development,’’ by this is meant th 

it 1s quickly learned and may be used with satist 
ting needs of labeling and making sentences. As 
‘ades the writing is adaptable not on 
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iTS his purposes ror book making 
many unforeseen uses which ocew 
achers in both England and Amerie 


tness and legibility of manuscript writing 


ided influence upon the care with which writter 


nuseript writing are -onelusive, though s 


1. Several tests were made in E1 
group of tests given by Dr. Kimmins, Cl] 
County Council, showed an advantage in s] 


fourteen. The writ 


as more legible Similar experiments 


nuseript to have an advantage in spe 
per minute over 8.5 letters for cursive in St 
no difference between manuscript and curs 

the Leicester Schools in 1918 a class of children 
writing for one month. At the end of 

of their manuscript in composition 
Results recorded showed: (1) striking im] 
ing of space amounting to 10 percent f 

t diminution of speed amounting to 10 p 
uscript writing in note taking for s 
writing When tested their manus 

ster than cursive 
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Mann School. The experin 


xperiment in this country is that made by Dr. Re 


race Mann Sc! 
sixteen clementar' 


by His Ma 
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that efforts to speed up writing in the fourth and fifth grades 
lecidedly more successful with manuscript than cursive and at 
me time manuscript maintained its quality. Arthur I. Gates and 
srown of Teachers College found ‘‘print seript’’ writing, 
¢ both up and down strokes, more satisfactory in speed for grades 
the third and cursive for grades above the third.*| Manuscript 
ng, however, which according to tests is more rapid, uses only down 
Edith U. Conard and Elizabeth J. Offerman made a study of teach- 
manuseript writing to adults which showed that it can be acquired 
and quickly, even though, as in the case of adults, writing habits 
lready formed. It was also noted that learning manuscript writing 


oved the form of the cursive writing originally used. Speed and 


ir 
lity compared favorably with that of the former writing. 


Manuseript writing was revived in England over thirty years ago 
a view to simplifying handwriting to meet the needs of children. 
years ago it was introduced into the United States from England. 
r a reasonably prolonged trial, it becomes incumbent upon those 
are interested in handwriting teaching to inquire into the present 
is of manuscript writing. In so doing questions arise as to (1 

wth in use, (2) the types of schools in which it is taught, (3 

tent to which it is continued in schools that have introduced it, 

the practices followed in its introduction and teaching. The 

his study are reported as they contribute to the answering of thes 

stions and to the general understanding of the significance of the 

of manuscript writing. 

Questionnaires were sent to practically all schools in the United States 

hing manuscript writing. Schools were located through companies 

pplying manuscript writing materials, teacher training schools, state 
licies regarding handwriting, supervisors and superintendents of 
nized progressive school systems, and letters sent to a list of 
ools supplied by the Progressive Education Association. Of the 

ginal total of 230 questionnaires sent out, usable returns from 164 

ools (71 percent) were received. Thirty-three schools reported not 

sing manuscript writing; one school reported refusal to answer ques 


nnaires; thirty-two schools were not heard from. 


“Gates, A. I, and Brown, Helen. ‘‘Experimental Comparisons of Print 
Cursive Writing,’’ Journal of Educational Research, June, 1929. 
*Conard, E. U., and Offerman, E. J. ‘‘A Test in Speed and Quality 

pt Writing as Learned by Adults,’’ Teachers College Record, Februar) 
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Chart I, Increase In Number Of Schools 
Adopting Manuscript likiting Since /900 
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mainder have a 1! putation for the excellency of their work o 
comparative age and stability among private schools. 

Of the five schools having introduced and discontinued mai 
writing, three are public, one private, and one a special school for s 
normals. Of five schools reporting ‘* discontinuing it in some er; 
all are public. One school reporting ‘‘discouraging it,’’ is a 
junior high school. One public school reports ‘‘investigating 
script writing but county forbids introducing it.’’ 

As may be expected from the need for experimentation in 1 
script writing a preponderance of the schools using it are private. B 
publie and private schools reporting are sufficiently free from infl 
.dministration to carry on experiments in education. 

It is exe ptional for a school to discontinu manuscript writing 
it has been introduced. Practically all schools that have adopted 
script writing prefer its continuance to a return to the cursive n 

ht. Of the total number of schools reporting, one hu 
1 (96 percent) report their intention of continuing it 
schools have tried and discontinued it. One school reports 1] 
and one doubtful. These data are more significant in the 
fact that the letters sent to schools reported as using manus 
varticularls emphasized that their answers to the question 
would be valuable whether they had discontinued its use or not. 


easons given for continuing manuscript range from 


1] 
il 


forms an excellent basis for cursive ; there is 


after the second grade,’’ to ‘‘we have foun 


actory and entirely adequate for 


ur possible reasons for discontinuing I 
ritiy I 


‘ked individuality, ’’ ‘*teachers not tra 


parents ( he (ft t] e five schools havu ha tried and a - 


manus rl l iz, two gave ‘‘slow’’ as one of their reasons: 
gave ‘‘teachers not trained.’’ As individuality is certal 
mature handwriting. it is not surprising that only one sel 


individu 


iality. Apparently in no ease was “‘ pa 
sidered sufficient reason for discontinuing manusc! 


ugh objectix n of parents is reported as being a genuine obstacle 
ny who intend to continue it. Three additional reasons for dis 
tinuing manuscript writing were each given once by three of the fi 
»} 


1 
SUTIOOUILS * 


‘penmanship teaching discontinued,’’ ‘‘upper school teac! 
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’ and ‘‘a new supervisor was secured who did not approve it 


onificant that manuscript writing continues to be taught in prac 


ll schools that have introduced it de spite the pressure of prejudice 


aad 
of the accepted cursive form of handwriting. 
thermore, manuscript writing was to be taught in more grades 


9-30 than 1928-29. The total increase proposed for all schools 


ng is fifty grades. The increase is more marked since the figures 


several schools now teaching manuscript but intending to 


in the future. The tendency to decrease shows only in 
The tendency 10 Increase 1S more mar in the sixth, 
and eighth grades; the proposed addition of sixth grades being 


number, of seventh grades, ten, and of eighth les, ten. The 
* five 


inth, and twelfth grades follow with a proposed addition of 


Table | } 


th tendency > inerease the number of 


mments indicate that 
in which manuscript writing is taught may be due to various 


ssuen as: 1) more attention is pal c<eeping manuscript riting 


standard, (2) manuscript writing adequately meets the handwriting 
ls of the child, obviating the need for teaching a eursive method, 
nuscript writing is taught in the upper grades to those individuals 


instruction in manu 


hom it is a more adequate style of writing, (4 


writing is frequently resorted to in the upper crades to correct 


Its of poor cursive writers 
\s the classes using manuscript writing progress out of the lower 
es, the problem arises as to whether they shall continue to write 
script. The procedure followed depends less upon test findings 
upon individual conceptions of the value of manuscript writing 


ie schools regard manuscript writing as an adequate handwriting 
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should be the determinant of drill time for all writing; thirteen 

to be true of manuscript in particular. The third largest gr 
sixteen, reports definite drill time for manuscript but does not rey 
for cursive, probably indicating that the individuals answering have |} 
no experience with cursive writing. Kleven schools report less dril] 
necessary for manuscript than cursive. Comments indicate that in thes 
schools drill is motivated through practical daily work of individuals 
such a way that formal drill is reduced to a minimum necessary for 1 
taining high standards. Eight schools report regular drill time necessa 
for cursive and unnecessary for manuscript with comments indi 
that after the manuscript letters have been taught, drill may bi 
vated entirely through practical situations. One school reports 
specific drill time necessary for manuscript than for cursive. 

The evidence reveals then, that with a possible minimum of e: 
tions, all schools indicate the need for drill on manuscript, either { 
or motivated practice for a class or individuals. The largest g 
reporting states that formal drill periods are indispensable. All 
eight schools report that drill periods of a formal or informal nat 
are necessary for manuscript writing. Of this group three indicat 
comments that drill is not indispensable, but should be motivated thr 
practical situations. Certain factors definitely condition the repo 
drill, such as size of classes, methods of teaching, and conceptions of | 
writing teaching. 

As manuscript writing may be said to be in the experimental stag 
one of the chief objects in the schools using it should be to com] 
results with the old writing by testing. It was to ascertain the ext 
to which this is done that a question on tests was included. 

One hundred twenty-seven (85 percent) of the schools report test 
some phase of the results of manuseript writing. The most freque 
testing reported by eighty-nine schools is to make comparisons of 


_— 


; 


bility in manuscript writing and cursive; the next most frequent tests 
were made by sixty-six schools to compare the two types of writing 
individuality; the third by fifty-nine schools to test speed; the 
frequent by forty-three schools to determine the influence of manusc! 
writing on spelling. 

While speed of manuscript writing has been one of the most 


tested points, it is not the most frequently tested. This may be du 


familiarity with the results of tests made by experts, or to satisfact 
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slight inerease in writing time which is more than compensated 
a deerease in reading time. 
ere was a range of testing from one of the types of tests in two 
s to all four in twenty-four schools, with two in thirty-five schools, 
n thirty-one, and tests not listed on the questionnaire reported 
‘TY 
er tests reported are: (1) comparing speed with the norm for 
2) determining influence of manuscript writing on reading, 
termining the difficulty with which children writing only manu- 
nt read cursive for the first time, (4) influence of position of pen on 
nd body, (5) comparing fatigue in manuscript writing and 
6) rating accuracy, neatness, word spacing and letter spacing, 
letermining effect of manuscript writing on continuity of thought. 
experimental school reports: ‘‘A sample of each child’s hand- 
¢ (grades 1-9) is taken under standard conditions once a year.’’ 
ther experimental school reports: ‘‘Samples are taken of the chil 
's writing three times a vear. The samples are taken for the purpose 
king a tentative seale.’”* 
omments indieate that many schools recognize a need for further 


r The results of tests are frequently volunteered in letters accom- 


ng the questionnaires. A scientific attitude is indicated by requests 
report of this study and notification of tests and other investigations 
nuseript writing. 
Due to the prevalence of testing and the experimental attitude toward 
script writing, some significance may be attached to the opinions 
red of these schools upon points in favor and opposed to manuscript 
ng. Practically all agree that it is more legible than cursive, that 
me is consumed in teaching beginning reading and writing when a 
ir alphabet is used for both, and that manuscript is easier to acquire. 
rge majority have observed that children will write manuscript 
‘rand with an apparently decreased amount of effort, and that the 
tness and legibility of the style increase care for accuracy in all 
tten work. A slight majority have found the children who write 
script having difficulty in reading cursive though most of these note 
t several lessons in reading cursive remove the difficulty if the cursive 


he is legible. 


wing progressive steps in quality of manuscript writing have been 
article by Conard, E. U. ‘*Manuseript Writing Standards,’’ 
Record, April, 1929, 
| 
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of schools believe manuscript writing to be slowe: 


grades without special emphasis on 
script writing do not bear this out. It may be exp! 


d direction of the strokes taught and the extent to w 


n, or an undue emphasis upon quality 


teaching years. 


SUMMARY 


een marked inerease in the amount of teacl 
ng since its introduction, though it is confined to s 
t in edueation 


xperimen 
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for continuance 


is not only proposed 


ught but there is a tendeney for it to 


‘+h manuseript exclusive 


OT schools tea 
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pre naration for intt 
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majority 0 | 
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all schools with a possible mn 
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ec of opinion favorable manuscript wl 


ant for its continued use. 





;CHNIQUE FOR MEASURING THE VOCABULARY BURDEN 
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W. W. Patty AND W 
Indiana I eTsity 
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oh-sehool use is that 
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1 A., and Pressey, S 
f Textbooks,’’ Educationa 
}R 
The Teachers’ Wo 
found to occul 
wr children: about 000,00 
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cooking, sewing, farming, 
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to take into consideration word repetition. He suggests that the b 


having the wider range of vocabulary is certain to possess a vor 
farther from the region of everyday language. This is undoubted] 
ep ge rity of eases, but it would not seem to be necessar 
absolute fact. 

Ward* took the total count of words in a section of a text a 
pared it with the Lively and Pressey method. He found a wide: 
of words in the total count and assumed that a thousand word 
would not be a sufficient measure of any book. Since he has atte: 
to compare the results of two different technique s, it does not seem 
he has proved his point. The average difficulty of words within san 
would seem more desirable as a basis for comparing the vocabulary 
pi of one book with that of another than would the extreme 
f words within the whole texts. 

It is not to be expected that, in any sampling. method, we will 
at resulte which we can set up as a fixed standard. Instead, wi 


only expect to arrive at results on various texts, which, when com 


would bear the same ratio as would a comparison of burdens of tl 


vocabularies of these texts. 


4 SUGGESTED TECHNIQUI 
The follow ng 1s suggested AS a desirable technique for me 


the factor ot voe ibulary burden ot } igh seh ol textbooks W ritter 


English language. 7 11S technique was ae vi loped and used in a re 
project at Indiana University, in which all state-adopted texts for | 
ana, with the exception of foreign language texts, were measured 
LENGTH OF TEXT MUST BE CONSIDERED 

Word samples were taken from each of the texts studied. Sines 
of the books are considerably longer than others, it did not seen 
fair to compare their reading burden by selecting a definite unit 
words from each book as a sample. The length of a book would 


doubtedly affect the vocabulary burden of that book as compared 
other books of different lengths. Where the difficulty of the 
word is approximately equal, it, at least, is a greater task to read 


book than it is to read a short one. Also, by taking a definite 


—~ 


‘Ward, J. L. ‘‘Measurin? Vocabulary Burden,’’ American School Board - 


LXXI, page 98. r 
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| not take into consideration the proportional repetition of these 
1 any other unit similarly selected from the same text. 
is, the different words in a one-thousand-word unit from a short 


ght bear a lower ratio to the total one thousand than the different 


in the entire text might bear to the total words in it. In other 


s, the longer the text the greater is the probability of its having a 


ercentage of word repetition. By taking a definite percent sample 
ch text, the ratio of different words to total words in the sample 


i be more nearly re presentative of the actual ratio of different words 


al words in the entire book. It, therefore, seems that a proportionate 
sample is the only valid sampling basis for comparing texts of 
length. and that the results so derived are more reliable than 


i definite unit is used. 


SELECTION OF THE SAMPLI 
order to get what was considered a fair proportionate word sample 
ch book, the words from the third line of each fifth page were 
If this were not a full line, the next full line was taken except 


; where the previous five pages were partly given over to pictures 


s, diagrams, ete. If this piece of line seemed to be proportionately 
rable to the amount of I rinted matter on those pages, it was used. 


the fifth page was given over entirely to non-printed material, 
the next printed page was sampled; the regular order, however, 
esi med In taking the succeeding samples These words were then 
ted alphabetically and their frequency numbered as they appeared 
sample. The number of words then in each list was the number 
ferent words in each sample. This was called the range of the words. 
USING THE TEACHERS’ WORD BOOK 
Thorndike’s 


of these different words was then looked up in 
‘s’ Word Book The values that Thorndike had estimated were 


Wn Opposite each word in column arrangement, as is shown in the 


ple following. 


*h this particular word be longs: { 


te the frequency of the 


he figures in the column at the left indic: 


as found in this word sample. The figures in the first column to 


ht indieate the word value or the Thorndike-index number. Wher: 


ire figures in the next column the first figure to the left represents 


ranking of a thousand of the most common ten thousand words to 


the letters a and b indicate whether 
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it belongs to the first or the second half of this thousand; and the num 
at the right, when such number is found in this column, indicates 


quarter of that thousand into which the word falls. 


SAMPLE PAGE oF WorD SAMPLE TABULATION 


Position 


of in 

F Word T.I.N thousand Ww.v 
14 are 181 lal 2534 
l accounts 63 1b 63 

41 and 210 lal 8610 
61 A 208 lal 12688 
l against 114 lal 114 

1 Archimedes 0 0 

1 acetylene 0 0 

13 as 204 lal 2652 
8 at 203 lal 1624 

atmosphere 11 5b 22 

5 air 91 lad 455 

1 also 119 la2 119 

3 another 116 la2 848 

1 attached 20 8b 20 

1 apparatus 7 7 

2 arrange 85 2b 70 

1 away 125 la2 125 

l absorbed 8 8 

1 aids 47 2a 47 

1 along 99 1a3 bh) 

1 animals 70 1b 70 

1 act 70 1b, 70 


A WORD WEIGHTED VALUE 

In the last column we find what we have termed a weighted valu 
each word. This weighted value is a product of the Thorndike-index 
number and the frequency of the word in that particular sample. W 
might represent this by the following formula: W.V, T.L.N F 
In this formula, W.V. represents the weighted value; T.I.N., the Thor 
dike-index-number; and F., the frequency. The purpose of calculating 
such a weighted value is to take care of word repetition within the san 
permitting each word to be considered in proportion to the frequen: 
its use. 

DIFFICULTY VARIES INVERSELY WITH RECORDED VALUES 

It must be borne in mind that Thorndike’s index numbers were bas‘ 
largely on the frequency of the use of the words included in his VW 
Book; the higher the value which he places on a word, the more commo! 


that word is used in everyday language. The lower values found throug 


- 
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s study, then, indicate a greater difficulty, or a greater vocabulary 


that is, the difficulty or burden varies inversely with the values 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE WORD DIFFICULTY 
[he next step undertaken was to calculate an average-word-weighted- 
ie so that it would be possible to compare the average word difficulty 
book with that of another as accurately as this is possible by a 
ling method. This was done by totaling the weighted values for all 
ds of a sample and dividing the result by the total number of words 
the sample. This might be represented by the formula: A.W.W.V. 
a In this formula, A.W.W.V. represents the average-word- 


ax 


chted-value; T.W.V., the total weighted values; and T.W.S., the 
words in the sample. It can be readily seen that this average- 
weighted-value is merely the arithmetic mean of the Thorndike- 
ex-numbers for all words of the sample. 


INCLUSION OF THE RANGE OF THE WORDS 
is average-word-weighted-value, however, does not seem to be quite 
- measure for the total burden of one book as compared with that of 

‘ther, since it does not take into consideration the relation of the 

mber of different words, or range, to the total number of words in 

sample. We would not know whether the A.W.W.V. was the result 

few words used a number of times, or whether it was the result 

number of different words of about the same degree of difficulty 

sed only a few times each. The reader will undoubtedly concede that the 

tter would be the greater burden, and that it would be especially 
ticeable in reading a long book of such proportionate range. 

In order to take this range of words into consideration, an index 
imber was found by dividing the average-word-weighted-value by the 
range of the words within the sample. This gives the ratio of the different 
words to the difficulty of the average word, as is shown in the following 
xample: 


Text T.W.S R T.W.V AW.W.V I.N 
Book I 646 379 77.045 119.26 315 
Book II 1051 433 125.289 119.20 27 


In this example, T.W.S. equals the total words in the sample; R. 
ials the range; T.W.V. equals the total weighted value; A.W.W.V. 
] 


equals the average word weighted value; and I.N. equals the index 
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u [t can be readily seen that, in the sample given, the A.W.W.\ 
<imately equal in both books, but that Book II is consid 
ger and has a larger range of words; consequently its reading | 
be heavier. By dividing our A.W.W.YV.’s by their res; 
ges we reduce these books, which have approximately an 
\.W.W.V., to index numbers which include not only the weighted 
of the words, but also the total words in the sample and the ra 
ese words, varying inversely with the latter; that is, the large 
he smaller is the index number, indicating a greater r Q 
We might develop this into a formula, as follows: 
eee A A SZ T.W.V i. 
L.W.W.V. T WS [.N. Tws * R. « 
T.W.V. l ; T.W.V. 
I.N —_aa or [.N. — 
r.W.S. R r.W.S.) R 


[his same process should give satisfactory results in all cases. 


4 SUB-CLASSIFICATION OF THE SAMPLE 


h sample list was next gone over, and the number of words f 








eac] the first three thousand was totaled, as well as was the nu 
ose found between the third and tenth thousand, and of those 1 
e not found at all in Thorndike’s most common ten thousand w 
f St group were ealled the Zero value words, since there were 
~ for then Each of these numbers was then divided by 
mber of words in the sample in which it was found in order 
e pereent which each was of the total. This can be 
pare the diffie ilty of the words in each book according to the 
t t [t will also help to clarify the meaning of the index nur 
determined as well as to serve as a check on it. 
~<MINING THE MOST DIFFICULT YEAR OF SCHOOL 
Another phase of the procedure was the sending out of a quest 
re to one hundred commissioned high schools in the state of Ind 
schools were selected by taking every eighth commissioned | 
S ess of size, from the Indiana state school directory 
ange was from the smallest to the largest commissioned 
e state 
m of the questionnaire resolved itself into a check 
names of the rorty three different texts adopted by 1 


state nd space for the checking of those used within the school and f 
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first division of our procedure, we were able to find out i 
the texts having the greatest voc ibulary burden were used 
order that we might more objectively compare the dif 
r of high school with that of another, we worked out ! 
umber, or an arithmetic mean of the dex numbers, of 
dopted texts used in any one yeal First. we multiplied 
I t a text was used in each year D the inde numb 
riving what we called a frequency-index-product for t 
ear used. The frequene) index proa lets é ‘ 
fre ( 1lencies ot the use ot state adopt d TeXts nm en ve 
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then totaled. Finaliy these four total-frequency-index-products wer 
divided by the total of the frequencies for their respective years. T 
result was an average-index-number which indicated the average vocal! 
lary b irc n for each yeal ot high school. We might also work this out 
as a formula, as follows 

BF I.N. equals F.1.P., in which B.F. represents the book freque: 
I.N., the index number; and F.1.P., the frequency index product. 

(ets Ae , 

A.L.N,. equals ‘ , in which A.I.N. represents the average in 
number or the arithmetic mean of the index numbers; T.F.1.P., the tot 
requeney index products ; and N., the total number of book frequen 


It is recognized that the measurement of vocabulary burden of hig 
school textbooks is only one of st veral desirable devices for ascertaining 
their relative suitability for class use. The foregoing method is present 
s an apparent improvement in technique in one phase of measu 
ment of the quality of the texts. Methods of equal or better qu 


loped for evaluating other features that affect the wort! 


should be deve 


00ks as aids to learning. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES 


STUDY OF THE CONVERSATION OF FIRST GRADE PUPILS 
DURING FREE PLAY PERIODS 
ETHEL MABIE 
Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
A fertile field for the discovery of children’s interests and needs 
natural and spontaneous conversation which can be observed in 
ol and at home» The investigation reported here is a preliminary 
to discover whether or not the activity that engages the attention 
children has a direct influence upon the type of conversation carried 
them. A secondary purpose was to develop a valid procedure for 
ting data for a more extensive study that may contribute to the 
tion of some of the language teaching problems in the primary 
s. If there is a relation between the activities of pupils and their 
rsation, the fact should have direct bearing upon the selection of 
ties for a first-grade curriculum. 


THE MAJOR PROBLEMS 
|. What proportion of children’s spontaneous talk is concerned with 
lience, or, in other words, is really social conversation ? 
2. What activities, in which the pupils participate during their free 
periods, stimulate the largest proportion of real conversation and 
therefore, most useful to teachers who aim to develop in their pupils 


habit of considering their listeners when they speak? 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 
his investigation was carried on among the thirty-two pupils of a 
grade class in the Hawthorne School, Madison, Wisconsin. This 
ol is situated in a district of representative American homes. The 
or, with a competent stenographer, visited this classroom during the 
lay periods for eight days. During these periods the boys and 
s made their choice of activity without direction other than the 


lation provided by the equipment. There were available furnish 


rs for a toy store, blocks for building, clay for modeling, balls, dolls, 


Games. The children were not self-conscious in the presence of the 
rs. After one little girl had asked, ‘‘ What are you writing down?’’ 


group was told that we were writing down the things they seemed 


like to do during the period. From then on, we were called upon 


135 
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; ? t ‘ 


o appreciate tl ir achievements and to share their interests. From t 
evidences we felt sure that our observations were not formalizing 
the play or the conversation. While the stenographer recorded in s] 
hand the actual talk of the children, the author made note of the act 
that was oecupying the attention of the group. 

When the reports of the stenographer had been collected, each st 
ment was numbered and placed on a card with a note indicating 


activity. The statements were then classified into the functional 
gorl S used by Jean Piaget in his book, The Lang tage and Thought Oo; 
Child 


rHE CLASSIFICATION SCHEME 
Piaget’s categories were determined on the basis of the child’s 
pose in making his comment. Two main groups were made: (1 
centric speech, in which the child is not coneerned about his hearer, ; 
2) social speech, in which he gives some consideration to his audience 


I. Ego-centrie speech was divided into: 





1. Monologue: The child talks to himself as though he were t 
ing aloud. He does not address anyone. 

2. Dual or collective monologue: Although the presence of ot 
people stimulates the comment. the point of view of the list: 
is not taken into account by the speaker. The audience is 
expected to understand or respond. 

II. Social speech was separated into: 

l. Adapted information: This is a real interchange of thought 
communication of ideas. The child considers his listener i 
effort to tell him something or to influence his actions or opini 
It differs from ccllective monologue in the apparent attit 
toward the listener. 

2. Criticism: This includes all remarks about the work or behav 

of others They may imply the superiority of one person Ov 
another. This is distinetly social speech beeause it is intend 
to provoke a response and usually does 

3. Commands, requests, and threats: These are productive of 
sponse. There is interaction between pupils. All demands 
the form of statements have been classified as requests, 


instance, ‘‘I want those blocks.’’ 





1. Questions: Most questions call for an answer, sometimes a no 


sometimes an action, and sometimes an actual remark. Ques- | 
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tions have been, therefore, considered as social speech in this 
classification. 
S . Answers: These are answers to real questions or to commands 


It was sometimes difficult to distinguish this from adapted n- 


formation. 


THE FINDINGS 
With some activities, such as playing with dolls, with marbles, making 
pictures, making paper costumes, jumping in contests, playing 
magnet, or jumping rope, the amount of conversation secured 
small that percentages were not computed. The children’s state 
ts while engaged in these games were used, however, in estimating 
ls given in the last column of Table I. 


Table I are summarized the results of the observations made 








ven cdiffs rent activ ities or projec ts were he il yy Ci rried Oli. The 
ve of the children’s statements falling into each category has 
vy) 
TABLE I 
[" s or S AKING STIMULATED BY VA 3 PLAY SITUA 
5 : 
a a 2 
ee - 5 . 
é§ ; 25 : Me a 
* Lom |C6 Sc 5 ar ~} — » 
] 4.9 7 l 7.1 7 
M ru 8.2 24.1 23.4 Ls.¢ ( l 14.2 17.3 
formation . 25 200.6 184 13 8 10.3 19.5 
1.4 if 1 1 
‘ teq s, et 18.1 29.5 1 14.1 17.8 25.7 
4 6 1 ; 17 
1 13.2 1 3 4 ) 
{ 7 i 6. l I 
a a ec) 0 af i f . a 7 7 { 
above shows the relation of the different kinds of speech to the activities which 
the expres on The figures given are percentages 
lable I should be read, ‘‘ While the pupils were organizing a store, 
percent of monologue and twenty-five percent of adapted information 
served. While they were looking at pictures through the stereo 





es, seventeen and six-tenths peres nt of the talk was monologue and 


a) 


PS seven and eight tenths percent was adapted information. 
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In all the activities together twenty-five percent of the speech was 
ego-centric and seventy-five percent social conversation. 
the percentages above are the actual percentages which we may general); 
expect from these activities, yet the differences, particularly striking in 
the case of the store and the game of ring toss, indicate that the typ 
of activity has a direct relation to the type of speech stimulated. 

The fact that Piaget found a total of 39 percent of ego-centric spee 
for one child and 37 percent for the other child he studied, as compared 
with our result of 25 pereent of ego-centric speech, may be due to th 
type of play going on. This is impossible to determine because, in 7) 
Language and Thought of the Child, the classification is not made wit] 


regard to the different types of activity. 


SUMMARY 

In the final study some changes will be made in the method of making 
observations and in the categories used. The major problems will remair 
the same, since sufficient observations were made to show that the activ 
ties of the pupils determine, to a large extent, the type of speech use 
and that certain activities stimulate more speech of a social nature tl 
others. The percentages in Table I, however, are to be considered mer 
indications of tendencies because of the comparatively small number 
observations made. 

1. According to our observations, about 25 percent of the total speee! 
of these children was not concerned with the listener, but was virtual 
monologue. About 75 percent of the talking was done with the viewpoint 
of the audience in the mind of the speaker. These percentages wo 


} 


probably change if the group’s activities were changed. 


2. Those activities requiring codperation, as illustrated by the stor 
stimulated the larger percentage of social speech, while those involvin 
competition, illustrated by the game of ring toss, provoked a larger pe 


centage of monologue. 


SHALL THE 1.Q. BE USED FOR SECTIONING 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL? 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





THe writer" has previously argued that in using an intelligence test 
for the purposes of grouping in the junior and senior high school, t 


‘Symonds, Percival M. Measurement in Secondary Education. New York: T 
Maemillan Company, 1927. 
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" score on the test should preferably be used rather than the L.Q. 

‘ently obtained throw new light on this issue and the writer 
mt lieves that the I.Q. is preferable to the score for purposes of 
. . \ ng in high schools. The data which throw new light on the 
~~ re contained in the following table: 


TABLE I 
r) ATION OF SCORES ON INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND IQ WITH ACADEMI 
ACHIEVEMENT LATER IN THE YEAR 


( Ww 
7 Test I gence Test N Ss 1.Q 
\ Ar Ort Self-A tering 14 477 
ean His Infor K-2 Otis Self-A ering f 446 l 
r in G ) ( 45 ) 
I an Grou] 164 508 17 
SS 1 4 in G ip 10 f 646 
an Grou] 184 4 25 
‘ a & p 4 
ma Group 11 t 73 
o an G ip I ) 44 441 
n 
Average 457 i79 
lifferenee is about .02 in favor of the [.Q. 
Reference to the formula for correlations between ratios helps In 
the finding 


\ iting the following symbols: M.A mental age: E.A.—eduea 
ve: and C.A.—chronologie¢al age. the correlation between E.A 


L.Q pecomes* 


V MA EA 
\ Vien = V \ ; 


} ao 


where V v 


Where rya. ea is taken at .60 and — is taken at 2 and 1 . 
Vea 
00 the correlation between 1.Q. and E.A. is .54 which is cor 
b] lower than .60. Whe n. however, the corr lation between C.A 
M.A., also C.A. and E.A. is 30 the correlation between I.Q. and 


ses to over .60. In short, if the grading is such that there is no 


s formula was derived by Dorothy C. Rowell frot formul riginally 





K. ‘On a Form of Spurious Correlation Which May Arise When In 
I 


f Al Used.’’ Proceedings of the Royal Socié ty, LX 1S97 
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correlation between age and ability, then the raw score on an intelliger 
test is preferable to the 1.Q. But under ordinary conditions the brightest 
pupils in a class, even in high school, are the youngest (correlati 
around —.30) so that there is a slight advantage to using age as well as 
ability in predicting achievement. There is thus an advantage of .(2 
to the I.Q. over the raw score on an intelligence test in predicting ; 
demic achievement. 

The correlation of I.Q. with achievement acts like a multiple correl 


tion as compared with the correlation of intelligence score and achie 


ment, although the multiple correlation is multiplicative rather 
additive as is usually the ease. 

It should be added that grouping should be by subject in high Sch 
wherever possible, and when this is done the intelligence test is not 
best method to use in grouping. Achievement in a subject yields t 
highest prediction of future success in that subject. In ease it is 
beginning subject, a prognosis test or achievement in the most clos 
related subject taken the previous year gives the best predictive result 
The intelligence test is always second best in any case, although if « 


bined with these other factors it adds a little to the multiple correlati 
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EDITORIALS 
LOU RESEIEIOE RE REERUAEDEDE REPT onan er ere sr ret 


HE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND CLASSROOM SUPERVISION 


HuNpREDs of teachers, principals, special supervisors, and superin- 


enen 


SAP YAS San gap ay 
+ alates + 


lents are about to start a new school year. Everyone wishes to make 
ar a good one. Many teachers, principals, supervisors, and super- 
ndents have planned special programs for their own professional 
neement and for the improvement of instruction. In many instances 
terest of these individuals will be in scientific supervision. It is the 
ose of this editorial to discuss briefly the scientific method and 
ssroom supervision. 
| should like to start this discussion by saying that there is nothing 
rious about the scientific method. It represents merely an un- 
vigorous attempt to think correctly about the problems of every- 
fe The problems of everyday life are infinitely complex, and the 
mind exceedingly limited in capacity. The scientific method 
mode of rendering man’s attempts at thought more effective. 
Common thought is subject to the following and many other limitations: 
lt frequently happens that people draw conclusions from incomplete 
The incompleteness of the data may be due (a) to the individuai’s 
lity to get all of the facts, or the facts may not be available; (b) to 
ndividual’s inability to see all of the facts, such as in instances of 
judice; or (ce) to the individual’s inability to keep all the facts in 
|, because of the limited range of human attention. 2. It frequently 
ens that the means employed in collecting data, in the processes of 
nary thought, are subjective and impressionistic. In common thought 
too frequently relies upon estimates, guesses, and subjective evalua- 
s; consequently, one’s conelusions are frequently erroneous. 3. It 
ently happens in ordinary thinking that people fail to distinguish 
en the apparent and the real causes of phenomena. The antecedents 
enomena are usually exceedingly complex. In the absence of 
vsis, variation, and control one frequently mistakes results for causes, 
neonsequential antecedents for potent factors. 4. It frequently 
pens In ordinary thinking that one accepts one’s first generalizations 


] . 
Ul for example, 


nd conclusive. The results are not checked as 
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one would check the correctness of a solution to a problem in 
metic. It appears to be no mean accomplishment to view one’s 
conclusions as tentative and test them from many points of view 
scientific method is merely a collection of rules, devices, and instrume 
to overcome the more common imperfections of human thought 
subject itself is a very old one and by no means limited to the fi 
education. The best treatises on the subject will be found in the 
of the logicians: Mill, Jevous, Bain, Westaway, Creighton, and ot 
he subject matter of logic, as almost everyone knows, is the stu 
correct modes of effective thinking. 

Coming to classroom supervision, I should like to say that the « 
problem of classroom supervision is a problem in thinking: first 
determining the objectives of supervision; second, in determining 
eauses of various levels of pupil achievement; and third, in detern 
the effectiveness of supervisory programs. The search for the causes 
unsatisfactory pupil achievement may be taken as an illustration 
this type of thinking one has observed an effect and desires to deter 


the eause (antecedent or eauses (antecedents) of the effect observ 


This kind of thinking when pursued as a formal undertaking is us 
called a causal investigation. One may conduct such an investig 
for a given school population in general, or for specific teachers, p 

or classes If it is the purpose of the investigation to determine t! 
causes of an observed effect for some school population in general 
would naturally employ one or another or all of Mill’s five methods 
inductive thinking: (a) agreement, (b) difference, (c) joint agreement 


ete. If one’s purpose is to determine the causes underlying a sp 


mat 


ance of poor work such as inability to multiply decimal fractions 
would proceed about as follows: (a) test the performance; (b 

from conversation, reading, observation, and experience the most pro! 
causes of poor performance; (¢c) from a knowledge of these causes 
f the situation under investigation, choose one cause (or more) as 
most probable eause (or causes) of the effect observed; (d) check f 
the presence or absence of the supposed cause (or causes); (e) ren 
the supposed cause; and (f) recheck the performance. A large part 


supervision consists of thinking of this sort. 


It is sometimes helpful to think of supervision as experimental t! 





ing, as for example, single group experimentation. In single group 


periments, one measures, introduces an experimental factor, and obs« 
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levise extensive programs of activities without knowing a 
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et. In supervision one measures, searches for the causes of poor 
lance, institutes improvement programs, and measures the results. 
ipervisors know very little about the effects produced by the 
ns of supervision that they employ. They merely supervise: that 
merely perform the tricks that they have been taught to perform 


out the results produced by them. They are very much like bad 


tehing bricks over a stone wall into a crowd of people that they 
See In many instances supervision might be greatly improved 
visors mignt think ot supe rvision as experimental thir king. The 
e here given has been of experimental thinking of the sin 
ort. Experimental thinking of other sorts are equally applicable. 
point of this editorial is that scientific thinking and scientific 


sion are merely stubborn attempts at correct thinking. The scien 


} 


ethod is usually thought of as a highly formalized procedure, suit 


y t edueational technicians and the labor: tory It is almost 


ought of as an informal mode of thinking suitable to the problems 


vday life. In the testing movement, for example, standardized 


re first devel ped ; later some one got the idea of deve 
objective tests, utilizing the principle of scientific testing. On 


ntertain approximately the same idea relative to the scientific 


To date the scientific method has been restricted chiefly to so 


xperts in research. It appears that its techniques might be ger 


| and made more universally available to all those engaged in 
ms of thinking. There is nothing mysterious about it; it is merely 
sually vigorous attempt to think eorrectl: It is eminently applic 
; ] 


lassroom supervision. 
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BLUEMEL, C.S. Mental Aspects of Stan 
mering. Baltimore: Williams & Com 
pany, 1930. x + 152 pp. 


This book is a supplement to a former 


work, ‘‘Stammering and Cognate Defects 


of Spee ch,’’ 


after an interim of seventeen years 


by the same author, and 


spent in study and research, he says he 


has attained a ‘‘clearer insight into 
e problem. ’’ 

The writer states as his proposition 
that ‘‘Stammering is an impediment of 
thought,’’ that is, ‘‘We speak as we 


ink.’’ He points out very definitely 


the difference between physical manifes 
tations and mental conditions Fright, 
imitation, association with others who 


are afflicted, language difficulties, and 


illness have all been attributed as causes. 
There is no physical deformity, so there 
must be a mental factor. Among the 
physical manifestations are cited cases 


f stammering on musical instruments, 
typewriters and writing, as well with the 
speech organs This is followed by a 

n the body fun 


eoncludes part one of the book with 


stammerer is not merely to tranquilize 
his mental speech but to tranquilize 
s mind and his body.’’ 


Part two, entitled ‘‘Thought Train 


7 
ing as the Basis of Speech Correction,’’ 


contains the therapy for treating stan 
ering with the first proposition in 


graduated 


ie 


a series of 
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drills and exercises in thought tr 
with definite directions for execut 

The book is written primaril 
school use with elementary chi 
and is simple enough in langu 
that anyone old enough to read 
standingly can use the material 
out the aid of a teacher. On the 
hand, parents and teachers may 
hely ful to the child thus afflicte 


they will familiarize themselves 


+] method of treatment and ler 
— I et ‘ 

In conclusion, the author says 
‘ uch work remains to he dons 
field of sper h eorrection, and t 
chiefly of two kinds: research into 
causes of st immering and meth S 
correction, and second, applicatior 
methods for the stammerer’s reliet 
The prin lege and responsibil ty 
speoch correction then, lies witl t : 


schools. and it is to be devoutly ] 


that educators will give to the pr 





TreEGS, ERNEST W., AND CRAWF 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compar 
19 . 1? ny ' 
212 py 
Students in colleges and _ univers 
ties frequently manifest considerab! 
fear of courses which involve statistical ) 


procedure Administrators and teachers 
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garten to ! 

n as a whole, more likely to sl 
than tl ey are to read educ 
ture in which statistical tech 

: luded Such antipathy is 

s than tragic Generally text 


ve presented the subject with 


and in such abstract 


frighten 


ible detail 


the 


average 


ler, or they have presente: 

es in 8 simplifies 

‘ at 4 thai, tilitar sig 

] + 

is relatively free of bot 
diffieulties. The authors have 

l nh presentin essential sta 
necepts in their functional re 
s as needed by administrators 

5 ruse in educational pro 
for intelligent reading f 
nal literaturé It is definitel 
ssed to unspecialized educational 
lready in the field, and to ir 

» os students in classes wher. 
elementary principles of statis 

| s divided into twelv 

first chapt presents t 

liy Is in all phases 

ence ld study statis 

’ ‘ | ’ stvl ( uT 
ty through ten are concerned 
techniques of statistical pro 

e more comm< ly used 1 


lemonstrated, and 


plained, « 


‘ rYX 
with clarity and precision. The 
ter is brief, but illuminating, 








} However, no att 


f the principles of statistica 


tempt is made 

: resear h proce lures (Dr thy 
1, the chapter is an expositor 

should lead the reader to a 
| rec tion of the I Irpos ‘ 
significance of research, and at 
t t should cause him to re 
+} 


e principles and procedures 


in the preceding 


= 


chapters are 
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g | is a 
twenty-one selected references The 
iculty of these is indicated by the 
ignations ‘Elementary or Ad 











of publication are given The book is 
adequately indexed 
A number of specific virtues appear 
ng throughout the book deserve atter 
tio! Each new concept or principle is 
introduced in relationship to those 
which have preceded it, and in terms 
of concrete Situations where n t iS 
involved. ce problems follow 
eacl explanation and lemonstration 
nd re ecompanied hy ‘ es f 
king accuracy Likewise, problems 
nd exercises and a true-false test ay 
Cal t the end of « | pter Che 
( mulative de velop en oT exp! natory 
tables are particu y wortl mer 
tior They lead the 1 r tl £ the 
! 8 principles, step by ste] nd thus 
supplement the verbal expositions most 
vividly. Formulas are set forth without 
ittention to their der ns, but the 
page n ers of other texts wherein the 
may wh Ttound ire cited Attention 8 
called to the kinds of situations in whic! 
ti techni jues presen ed are most likely 
to be found, and warning is given that 
ther techniques than those presented 
ean oftentimes be sed with equal ef 
ectiveness 
The book, as a whol s been pre 
pared witl imirable skill and care, and 
undoubted fills LL ge ne 1eed The 
+) re eet ; rt the yr 7 ject ves very 
early in tl reface nd realize them 
n the body of t work with almost con 
lete ae ' Faults d to choice of 
principles for treatment are practicall 
neg! gible The true-false exercises at 
the ends I chapte rs nu ght well have been 
purged of the controversial issues which 
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yall pear. However, the nun 
Ss nt s is prot bly so st ill is 
nsignif nt. In some cases, brief 
Home of ¢ niques not expected 
r ra to hk istered 1} the 
tar reader are just detailed 
to e exasperatir Other than 
ssible difficulties, the volume con 
little that is subject to adverse 
St Hotuis M. Lone 
VU aus Co é 


S 18 a report of one of a series ot 
s undertaken as part of the ger 
rogra of the I’niversity Comr ‘ 

Educational Research through its 


ttee on the Teaching of Sci 

rhe purposes of this study wer 
re ] lual laboratory 

esra¢ ‘ r meat le of nstructior 
= ranitatinons nd ‘ 
1ding m the basis f ° lue to 
lon + 2 to determine whether 
students w snend more ¢ e in 
orator rg n § enificantl, more 
the « se than do students who 
s lal on ¢ WN rk ind » ‘ oe 
techr ies for measuring. with 
‘ mination, the differences in 
t of students who } e not had 

‘ ’ n+ ‘ lal itorv trainitr 
=" luction ¢ the present vol 
ee y et aentiefaetor: review of 
s studies The progress is in the 
! f eontinual refinemer of 
- stud nd the merit the 
‘ wm t is in the contribution that 
s ft refinement of experimental 
ues Somes lifferences re re 
but the re not lar er to 

nv excitement 

experimental work was done wit! 
ng classes in chemistry at the 
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Un Meas 


versity of Minnesota. 


struments were constructed fo 
periment, using what seems to 
fully refined and acceptable te 


These instruments were (1) thé 
Achievement (TCA ar 
Aptitudes 


Chemistry 


Tests of 


Lal oratory 


were tested for reliabil 





These 
lidit ising a variety of f{ 
The stat i show that TCA 
valid ane measure of 
ment but nee 18 not so 
ing that od test of « 
aptit le It s, however, a rel bl 
re of something but it seems t 
hatter rrelations with other rie 
of lal tory ability than does 
In one experiment, comparisons 


lrawn between two eq g 
Vv tl nstruct I was in ill T 
the same except that one grour 
re f Inboratorv each week ar 

ther group |} 1 three } irs of la 

nad tian and one } r of outs 

ng ssione 1+ , Q That a ¢ 

{ be - ling vas substitute 
turn } s of laborator work | 
lente with 1 e is ratory wor 
nsistently, but not markedly 
senren con the teata 

In the second experiment, one g 
wit five |] rs of laboratory work 
( ] it] or pn having t 
] rs f laboratory work and I 
. tation All other factors wet 
the an me No sionifieant « i fFor 
were f nd mn the abilities of + 
two groups to make high scores or 
tests. A small number from the ex 
ental groups were tested to meas 
retention fter n interval of s 
months Agalr no differences 
found. A check on the success of th 
lents in subseq ent courses showed 
Paraneen 

Ir l third experiment comparis 
were made of two equivalent groups 
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struction was the same ex t I ed ed with some cert nty t ts 
s given three hours p ( past record? thir tive Swi 3 
t \ work nd on was og en Strong I 1 I T a T ( 
s per week This differed f Re I r rt tr ts u tior I 
gy experiments in that I 1s t oh t ( on f 1R56 Ihe 
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\. S., AND RUDISILL, MAB Ay 
ted Bibliography on the V h 
lo Ju oO f Sove Trt tific Re search as Ap- 


Bulletin No. 13, 


ed to Education. 


idison, Wisconsin: Bureau of Educa- 
1 Research, University of Wiscor 
1931. 
tains references relating to the 
ral nature of research, the selection 
pre blem, the selection of a method 
st rch, the selection of subjects, the 
ction of data and data gathering de 
the control of experimental condi 
the analysis and classification of 
the interpretation of findings, th 
ting of research, standards for 


ng and improving research, a_ se 


1 list of books on measurement, and 


WiLuiAM J. Record of Current 
cational Publications, January 1 
March Sl, 1931. Bulletin No 9 
shington: United States Govern 

Printing Office, 1931 
ns significant articles selected 
tl 


specialists in 


ie major fields of 
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the Committee on Engines aD 
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pr Ss ( RALPH B., AND DUNCAN, R 
ental Worl I | cational Psychology: Some ( 
ematics of th eral Aspects of Learning and Ty 

tics l ( ers " als Th Ps ichological B 
t of Procee XXVITI luly, 1931), pp. 5 pt 
‘ ST f / 

} High \ sur v « investigations rel 
ew fruns ‘ . 

| n iCK, ; es ' general aspects of lex 

Unive ‘ ‘ 
hiversi Ol nd teaching: motivation, indivy 
T ‘ Ss, ete 
the expe en 
x } } acl ~ 7 1 

sat ( I , MATHEW N. ‘‘ Inhibition, 

‘ tatior Learnit Summation 


i’. 


Stimuli,’’ The Ps 
lic XXXVIIT (July 


icholoagical R: 





Universit Li lhe finds a fundamental 
sity, 1931 y in the concept of neural inhibit 
basen ¢ a nd suggests that inhibitions and fac 
tatior a t n re merely I rts of the tot l 
, "> | 
lations. depart ture of summation of stimuli. 
ni and studet 
. } . 
tions I EUR ALVIN C.,A CARROLL, H 
ns \ ‘Group Differences in Art Ju 
ment School and Society, XXX 
Voeeational Iafe August 8, 1931), pp. 204-206. 
‘ \ The rpose of this paper is to pres 
~ oO} ble certain grouy lifferences derived f1 
nnels of the t pplication of the Meir-Seashor« 
ot n Sy ttl Mic 4 kk ry tests ine ¢ uthor eone!l ele 
mn. 19 1) that women az girls attain sig? 
; tly hig! scores on these tests tl 
neerning§ the . 
io mel 2) eollege students maj 
obtain ] ’ 
Nf n art ex! t deeidedly keener crit 
the followin 
t n the fic f art than do stud 
A dministrat 7 
ring in other subjects 
ne Arts, I 
I | Arts, I 
nd Science MAIER, NORMAN R, I ‘‘Reasoning al 
Learning,’’ The Psychological Revie ? 
XXXVIII (July, 1931), pp. 332-346 
; | 
The author finds that reason gy al 
ning a 
re : - , 
ental Worl learning are qualitatively different. 
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Fact 
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Intelligen: 
the Whol 


Wuotient as a or 
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Psychology, XIV (August, 
333-358. 

thor coneludes that the whole 
s reliably superior to the part 
for both gifted and normal 
Further differences are given for 


nd gifted groups. 


gil 


Kart F. ‘*The Primary 


rs in Learning,’’ T he Psycho- 


Review, XX XVIII (July, 1931), 


Lf 58. 


m is made that every habit ex 
ir well-differentiated factors 
id be considered separately in 


tal studies of learning: ten 


ttern of tasks, pattern of move 


1 sensori-motor control. 


Ross ‘‘The Reintegration of 


int and Unpleasant Experi 


T he Americal Jou al ¢ 
XLITI (July, 1931), pp. 


y Che ithor concludes 
ntensity is held constant th 
{ feel ng tone iS issociated 


Test, Form A was administered 


freshmen in the Teachers Col 


ersity of Nebraska, October 23 
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1930, and again on January 13, 1931 
Thirty-eight pupils were placed in spe 
cial remedial classes. The author con 
cludes: a) that 18 percent of the 
teachers college freshmen have less read 


ing al ility than the average child in the 


tenth grade; (b) college freshmen as a 
group do not improve in reading ability 
as a group; and ( remedial reading 
classes improve the students’ ability t 
read 

VOCAT NA AND EDUCATI( L ¢ AD 
Ross, C. F. ‘‘A Method of Forecasting 





credits of 590 freshmen to Allegheny 
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TIONAL RESEARCH AND RELATED 
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Unwwersity of Cincinnati 


ae 


The literature dealing with procedures contributions to human progress, 
in educational research has become so ex- tinue leadership in finance and industy 
tensive within the past few years that ameliorate social ills, reduce crime, 
the editors of the Journal of Educational crease wealth, and distribute more eq 
Research plan to publish an annual bibli- ably the comforts of life. 
ography of significant references in this Bauernfeind, H. K. ‘‘What Value ‘ 


field. Such a service is especially appro- riculum Making?’’ School and § 
priate for the Journal and is similar to ciety, XXXI (May 24, 1930), 71( 
that performed annually in a number of Answers Whipple’s article in Sch 
other fields, notably reading and arith- and Society, March 15, 1930, and | 
metie. out the values resulting from curricu 


Che present bibliography covers the making by teachers. 


period from approximately May 1, 1930, Cattell, J. M. ‘*‘The Usefulness of Ps 


to May 1, 1931, and is the second annual chology,’’ Science, LXNXIT (Septem! 

bibliography covering this field to be 19, 1930), 284-87. 

published in the Journal. No attempt Conklin, E. G. ‘‘Contributions of B 

has been made to include articles deal- logical Research to Edueati 

ing with elaborate statistical and mathe- School and Society, XXXI (June 7 

matical concepts. 1930), 751-53. 

Dewey, John. The Man and His Pin 

CONTRIBUTIONS AND PLACE OF RESEARCH ophy. Cambridge, Massachusetts: H 

IN EDUCATION vard University Press, 1930. 

Bagley, W. C. ‘*The Future of Ameri- Collection of addreses delivered at 
on Education,’’ School and Society, meetings commemorating the seventiet! ’ 
XXXII (Julv 5, 1930), 1-6. birthday of Dewey. 

States that education should inerease Dorey, J. M. ‘‘Great Contributors t 
_ Edueation: VI, Emerson, A Prophet 
Carter V Good, “Selected Bibliography on VII (November, 1930), 334-38 

leted  Probloe. Ban “wrt ie ant dn. Douglass, H. R. ‘‘The Contribution of 

= Research, XXII (October, 1930), Research to Secondary School Curri: 
Carter V. Good, How to Do Research in lum Construction,’’ School and Society 


Education. (Baltimore: Warwick and York, XXXII (September 27, 1930), 411-16. 


1928 and 1929 editions) 
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September, 1931] RESEARCH NEWS 

Fernberger, 8. W. ‘‘The Publications of 
American Psychologists,’’ Psychologt- 
cal Review, XXXVII_ (November, 
1930), 526-44, 

An analysis of the publications of 
members of the American Psychological 
Association in 1928 in terms of years, 
fields, geographical distribution, degrees 
in relation to publications, ete. 

Gortner, Ross Aiken. ‘‘The University 
and Fundamental Research,’’ Journal 
of Chemical Education, VIII (April, 
1931), 679-82. 

Haggerty, M. E. ‘‘Improvement of Col- 
lege Instruction Through Educational 
Research,’’ Educational Record, XII 
January, 1931), 43-69. 

Hankins, Dorothy. ‘‘Living Leaders in 


’ Sociology and 


Scientific Sociology,’ 
Social Research, XV _ (September- 
October, 1930), 37-46. 

\n analysis of frequency of appear- 
ance of authors in the literature of 
sociology. 

Harvey, Gibson R. J. Two Thousand 
Years of Science. (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1930), pp. VIII, 362. 
Wonders of nature and discoverers of 

such phenomena. 

Hertzler, J. O. ‘*‘Modern Youth and the 
Research Spirit,’’ Scientific Monthly, 
XXXIT (March, 1931), 256-63. 

Holmes, R. W. ‘*Great Contributors to 
Education: III, Aristotle and Aristote- 
lianism,’’ Progressive Education, VII 
(May, 1930), 185-89. 

Holmes, R. W. ‘‘Great Contributors to 
Edueation: VII, Gentile and Idealism 
in Edueation,’’ Progressive Education, 
VIII (February, 1931), 146-51. 

James, A. P. ‘‘Seientifie Method in the 
Publie Schools,’’ School and Society, 
XXXI (June 14, 1930), 806-7. 
Discusses Gates’ article, ‘‘Contribu- 

tions of Psychological Research to Edu- 

eation.’? 


Lovett, R. M. ‘‘Great Contributors to 
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Education: V, Charles W. Eliot,’’ 
Progresswe Education, VII (October, 
1930), 267-70. 

Metcalf, M. M., and Others. ‘‘The 
Place of Research in the Undergradu- 
ate College,’’ Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, XVI (May, 1930), 
198-222. 

A symposium, 

Newlon, J. H., and Others. ‘‘George 
Drayton Strayer,’’ School Executives 
Magazine, XLIX (June, 1930), 451-56. 
An account of the contributions of 

Strayer to the field of educational ad- 

ministration. 

Prentice, D. B., and Kunkel, B. W. ‘‘ The 
Colleges’ Contributions to Intellectual 
Leadership,’’ School and Society, 
XXXII (November 1, 1930), 594-600. 
An analysis of Who’s Who in terms 

of the number of representatives from 

the various colleges. 

Prentice, D. B., and Kunkel, B. W. ‘‘ The 
Colleges’ Contributions to Intellectual 
Leadership, II,’’ School and Society, 
XXXIII (February 21, 1930), 280-82. 

Stenquist, J. L. ‘Baltimore Constantly 
Checks Results,’’ Journal of Educa- 
tion, CXII (September 22, 1930), 183- 
85. 

An account of the work of the bureau 
of research in Baltimore. 

Stenquist, J. L. ‘“Better Schools 
Through Research,’’ Baltimore Bulle- 
tin of Education, IX (October, 1930), 
25-27 
Disensses the need for information con- 

cerning what to teach and how to 

teach it. 

Thomas, C. 8S. ‘‘Great Contributors to 
Education: IV, Josiah Royce, The 
Man and His Philosophy,’’ Progressive 
Education, VII (June, 1930), 205-10. 

Visher, Stephen 8. ‘‘Starred Scientists,’’ 
Journal of Higher Education, II (Feb- 
ruary, 1931), 78-80. 

Weglein, D. E. ‘‘Research in a School 
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System,’’ Baltimore Bulletin of Edwu- 
cation, IX (September, 1930), 1-2. 
States that the functions of a research 

bureau are to collect statistics, to make 
surveys and to evaluate achievement, and 
the initiation of research studies covering 
various phases of the work of the school 
system, 

‘*The Teacher and Research,’’ Progres- 

Education, VIII (Mareh, 1931), 

214-15. 


8ive 


SoOuRCES OF INFORMATION IN EDUCATION, 
LIBRARY USAGE, AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Affieck, G. B. 
Research 
Physical 
(October, 
Allen, C. N. 
Study and Developmental Psychology,’ 
Psychological Bulletin, XXVIII (April, 

1931), 277 
Ineludes 222 references. 

Allen, C. N. ‘‘Recent Studies in Sex 
Differences,’’ Psychological Bulletin, 
XXVII (May, 1930), 394-407. 


‘* Bibliography for 1929, 
Quarterly of the 
Education Association, I 
1930), 131-50. 


‘* Bibliographies in Child 


American 


? 


96. 


Includes a bibliography of 137 items. 
Allport, G. W., and Vernon, P. E. ‘‘The 


Field of 
Bulletin, 


Psychological 
1930), 


Personality,’’ 

XXVIII (December, 
Includes a bibliography of 327 items, 

covering the literature of the past few 

years, 

Ruth E, 


Anderson, ‘‘The Colleges in 


the Popular Magazines (The third 
annual resumé),’’ Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XVI (De- 


cember, 1930 x $9 $-9O8. 


Bain, Read. ‘‘Theory and Measurement 

of Attitudes and Opinions,’’ Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, XXVII (May, 1930), 
357-79. 
Includes a bibliography of 261 items. 

Bower, W. C., and Emme, E. E. 


in Curriculum Theory with a Selected 


**Trends 


JOURNAL OF EDUC. 


{TIONAL RESEARCH [ Vol. 24, No. s 
Bibliography,’’ 
XXVI (March, 1931), 259-71. 

Bradbury, Dorothy E., and Hossfeld, 

‘*A Review of the Published 
Writings of Bird Thomas Baldwin,’’ 
Psychological Bulletin, XXVIII (April, 
1931), 257-76. 

Includes 134 references. 

Buswell, G. T. 
Investigations 
School 


766-75. 


Religious Education. 


Marion. 


‘*Summary of Arithmetic 
(1929),’’ Elementary 
Pe 2 1930). 


Journal, (June, 


Bibliography of 52 items. 
Campbell, D. 8. 


Junior College, 1931,’’ Junior Coll: 


‘*Directory of the 


Journal, I (January, 1931), 223-34. 

W. R. ‘*‘A Selected and Ann 
tated Bibliography on the Psycholo 
of Adolescence, 1920-1930,’? 
Senior High School Clearing House, \ 
(January, 1931), 299-303. 

Cattell, J. M. 
tory of Leaders in Edueation,’’ School 


XXXII 


Carter, 


Ju nto 


a 


‘*The Biographical Diree 


and Society, 


1930), 323. 


(September 6 


Chapin, F. 8S. ‘‘Research Studies 
Extra-Curricular Activities and Their 
Significance in Reflecting Socia 


Changes,’’ Journal of Educational So 
ciology, IV (April, 1931), 491-98. 
Chapin, F. 8. 

—An 
of Sociology, 
1930), 406-22. 
Diserens, C. M., and Vaugh, James, ‘‘ Th 
Experimental Psychology of Motiva 
Psychological Bulletin, XXVIII 


(January, 1931), 15-65. 


**Social Science Abstracts 
Institution,’’ American Journal 


XXXVI ( November 


— 
tion, 


929 
pare Ts 


Includes references. 

Eaton, Allen, and Harrison, 8S. M. A 
Bibliography of Social Surveys. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1931 
Pp. 468. 
Information on 

Eells, W. C. ‘‘ Are Educational Journals 
Worth Reading,’’ Journal of the Na- 


O77 


2775 social surveys. 
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September, 1931] 


al Education Association, XIX 

May, 1930), 159-60. 

States the preferences of students at 
Stanford University with respect to edu- 
cational periodicals and includes com- 
ments from students. 

Fells, W. C. Bibliography on Junior 
Colleges. Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 2, 1930. Washington: Office of 
Edueation, Pp. X, 168. 

Includes 1600 titles. 

Eliassen, R. H., and Anderson, Earl W. 
‘‘A Summary of the Studies of Supply 
and Demand in Teacher Training,’’ 
Educational Research Bulletin, IX 

November 5, 1930), 439-73. 

Fargo, Lucile F. The Library in the 
School. Chieago: American Library 
Association, 1930. Pp. XXVI, 454. 

Foran, T. G., and Rock, R. T. An An- 
otated Bibliography of Studies Relat- 
ing to Spelling: Supplement No. 1. 
Catholic University of America Educa- 
tional Research Bulletins, Vol. V, No. 1. 
Washington: Catholic Education Press, 
1930, 

Includes 111 items. 

Gambier-Bousfield, Humphrey. ‘‘Do You 
Know Your Library?’’ Journal of 
Educational Sociology, IV (October, 
1930), 93-104, 

Diseusses library usage. 

Geck, L. H. Ad. ‘‘German Publications 
n 1929 and 1930 on Problems of So- 
cial Edueation,’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, IV (April, 1931), 
199-507. 

Good, Carter V. ‘Methods in Teacher 
Training,’’ Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, I (October and November, 1930), 
91-95, 453-61. 

Reviews investigations in this field. 
Good, Carter V. ‘Research in Second- 

ary School Methods,’’ Journal of Edu- 

cational Research, XXII (June, 1930), 

9-30, 
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Based on an analysis of 552 studies in 
the field of methods of teaching in sec- 
ondary schools. 

Good, Carter V. ‘‘Selected Bibliography 
on Techniques of Educational Re- 
search and Related Problems, 1929- 
1930,’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXII (October, 1930), 229-50. 

Gray, William Seott. ‘‘Summary of 
Reading Investigations (July 1, 1929, 
to June 30, 1930),’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXXI (March and April, 
1931), 531-46, 592-606. 

Greene, H. A. ‘Researches in Contem- 
porary Usage,’’ English Journal, Col- 
lege Edition, XX (April, 1931), 316- 
20, 

Halle, Rita 8S. Which College? (New 
York:, Maemillan Co., 1930), revised. 
Pp. XXII, 306, 

Harap, Henry, and Others. ‘‘The Cur- 
riculum,’’ Review of Educational Re- 
search, T (January, 1931), 1-64. 
Includes 303 references. 

Henmon, V. A. C. ‘‘Educational Psy- 
chology,’’ Psychological Bulletin, 
XXVII (June, 1930), 417-30. 
Ineludes 190 items. 

Hudelson, Earl. ‘‘ Bibliography on Re- 
ports of Controlled and Quantitatively- 
Measured Experiments with College 
Teaching,’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, XXT (May, 1930), 401-4. 
Includes 52 references. 

Ingles, May, and McCague, Anna. 
Teaching the Use of Books and Libra- 
ries: A Manual for School Librarians 
and Classroom Teachers, to Accompany 
‘<The Library Key.’’ (New York: H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1930), pp. 198. 

Irion, T. W. H. ‘‘An Interpretation of 
Recent Literature Concerning the Psy- 
chology of Adolescence,’’ Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, V (Janu- 
ary, 1931), 270-79. 


Jones, Galen, and Cope, F. E. ‘‘A Bibli- 
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ography of the Administration and 
Supervision of Physical and Health Ed- 
ucation,’’ Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, V (November, 1930), 
172-73. 

Includes 34 items. 

Jones, Vernon, and Crook, Mason. ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Tests,’’ Psychological Bulletin, 
XXVII (June, 1930), 458-84. 
Includes 162 items. 

Kelly, R. L., and Anderson, Ruth E. The 
Handbook of Christian Education for 
1931. New York: Council of Church 
Boards of Education, 1931. 

Kyte, G. C. 
Experimental Studies on the Value of 
Supervision,’’ Educational Method, X 
(April, 1931), 403-7. 

McCabe, Martha R. Record of Current 
Educational Publications. Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 3, 1931. Wash- 

Pp. VIII, 


**Coneclusions Derived from 


ington: Office of Education. 
118. 
Covers publications from July to De- 

cember, 1930. 

May, M. A., Hartshorne, 
Welty, Ruth E. and 
Character Tests,’’ Psychological Bulle- 
tin, XXVII (June, 1930), 485-94. 
Includes 127 items. 

W. S., and Engelhart, 

Stimulating Learning Activity. Uni- 

versity of MIllinois Bulletin, Vol. 

XXVIII, No. 1. Urbana, Illinois: 

University of Illinois, 1930. Pp. 58. 

A review interpretation of evi- 


Hugh, and 


‘* Personality 


Monroe, M. D. 


and 
dence in this field. 
W. 8S., and Others. Locating 
Educational Information in Published 
University of Illinois Bulle- 


Monroe, 


Sources. 


tin, Vol. XXVII, No. 45. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois, 1930. 
Pp. 142. 


Includes a list of 601 bibliographies; 
gives information on library usage, edu- 
cational periodicals, and other types of 


publications. 
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Pintner, Rudolf. ‘‘ Intelligence Tests 
Psychological Bulletin, XXVII (Jw 
1930), 431-57. 

Includes 180 items. 

E. C. 
of 

Science, 


**The 
Scientific 
LXXI 


Richardson, International 


Catalogue Literature 

Again,’’ (June 20. 
1930), 635-37. 

Richardson, E. C. ‘£*The 
Library in Its Coéperative Aspect,’’ 
School and Society, XXXII (August 
16, 1930), 209-18, | 


r 
T hiversity 


Discusses codperation between libraries 
in universities and the Library of Co: 
gress and the American Library Assi 
tion. 

Root, A. R. ‘*‘The Pitch Factors 
Speech—A Survey,’’ Quarterly Jow 
nal of Speech, XVI (June, 1930), 

41, 

Includes a bibliography of 143 refer 
ences. 
Rugg, Earle Underwood, and Others 
Summary of Investigations Relating to 
Extra-Curricular Activities. Colorad 
Teachers College Education Series, Ni 
9. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State 
Teachers College, 1930. Pp. XVIII, 

304. 

Ryan, Michael J. A Bibliography on 
Handwriting. (Philadelphia: Michael 
J. Ryan, School of Business 
Administration, 1930), pp. 24. 

Sister M. A 
Literature on the Reading Interests of 
Children of the 
Catholic University of America Educa } 
tional Research Bulletins, Vol. V, Nos 

Washington: Catholic Edu 

Press, 1930. 

Includes a bibliography of 40 items. 
Smith, V. T I 

School Ventilation,’’ American School 

Board Journal, LXXXI (July and Sep- 

tember, 1930), 53-54, 142; 51-52. : 


Pierce 
Survey of 


Celestine. 


Elementary Grades 


2 and 3. 


cation 


‘*Published Opinion 
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S Rea J. ‘‘Supplementary List of 
ynal Books of 1930,’?” School 
Society, XX XIII (April 18, 1931) 


Stor Ermine. ‘‘Book Collections in 
r College Libraries,’’ Junior Col- 
Journal, I (October, 1930), 28-33. 

S \. M. ‘*The Availability of Cer- 
rhought-Provoking Books on Col- 
Edueation,’’ Association of Amer 
Colleges Bulletin, XVI (Decem- 
1930), 491-93. 

Stowe, A. M. Studies in Collegiate Edu- 

\ Bibliography on Recent Lit 

e on Collegiate Education. The 

of Lynchburg College, Vol. 

IV, No. 3. Lynehburg, Virginia: 
hburg College, 1930. Pp. 44. 

ludes 1040 items in the bibliography. 

Strayer, G. D. ‘An Annotated Bibliog- 

on School Buildings,’’ School 


Society, XXXI (June 14, 1930), 


r, W. A. ‘‘A Bibliography of Ob- 
tive Studies in Extra-Curricular Aec- 
ties,’’ Juntor-Senior High School 
( ! q House, V (March, 1931), 425- 


Paul W. ‘Summary of Investi 
ns of Extra-Curriculum Activities 
1929,’’ School Revie w, XXXVIITI 


October and November, 1930), 605 


nHorne, John. ‘‘Ten Years of Mod 
Language Methodology in Amer- 
Modern Lanquage Journal, XTV 
' May, 1930), 610-17. 

\ review of the emphasis over this 
1 as revealed in literature compris 

a total of 1178 items. 
lters, Raymond. ‘‘Statisties of Reg 


stration in American Universities and 


Colleges, 1930,’’ School and Society. 
XXIT (December 13, 1930), 787-98. 

Vi h, H \ ‘<The High School Science 
I ry for 1929-1930,’’ Peahody 
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Journal of Education, VIII (July, 

1930), 35-48. 

Wheeler, J. L. ‘‘Edueational Books of 
1930,’’ School and Society, XXXIII 
(January 24, 1931), 101-21. 

Wheeler, J. L. ‘‘Supplementary List of 
Educational Books of 1929,’’ School 
and Soovety, XXXI (May 17, 1930), 
678-83. 

Includes more than 100 titles published 
late in 1929. 

Wright, Edith A. Bibliography of Re 
search Studies in Education: 1928- 
1929. Office of Education Bulletin No. 
23, 1930. Washington: Office of Edu- 
cation. Pp. X, 308. 

Includes 3,065 titles. 

Young, Grace P. ‘*BRibliography of 
Modern Language Methodology in 
America for 1929,’’ Modern Lanquaag 
Journal, XIV (May, 1930), 598-609. 

American Educators. Mountain Lake 
Park, Maryland: National Publishing 
Society, 1930. 

\ biographical directory of the living 
men and women who have done notable 
work for the advancement of education 
in the United States; first edition pub 
lished in 1930 and edited by Errie Rivers 
Parker. 

‘*Bibliography on Child Development 
and Parent Education,’’ Childhood 
Education, VII (January, 1931), 267- 
G8. , 

‘*A College President’s Professional 
Library,’’ Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin, XVI (May, 1930), 307: 
12. 

4 selected list of books on higher edu- 
cation. 

‘‘Forty Notable American Books of 
1929.’ Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, XIX (June, 1930), 
170. 

‘*The Principal at Work on His Prob 

’? Research Bulletin of the Na 


lems. 
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tional Education Association, IX 

March, 1931), 95-108. 
4 review and analysis of significant 
studies in this field. 

‘Sixty Educational Books of 1930,’’ 
Journal of the National Education As 
ociation, XX (April, 1931), 141-43. 

‘*Topical Bibliography of Adult Educa 
tion,’’ Journal of Adult Education, 

121-23. 


II] January, 195] 


OGY IN EDUCATION 
Brace, D. K., and Others. ‘‘ Report of 
the Committee on Terminology,’’ Re 
arch Quart rly of the 
Physical Education 
March, 1931 175-78. 


Corey, 8 M. **Certain 


America? 


Association, I] 


Ambiguous 

Terms in Educational Psychology,’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychotoay, 
XXIT (February, 1931), 131-38. 

Gilchrist, Robert S. ‘‘ Leading Terms in 
Edueational Literature,’’ School Re 
view, XXXVIII (October, 1930), 622 
26. 

Gleason, H. A. ‘‘A Plea for Sanity in 
Nomenclature,’’ Science, LXXI (May 

Diseussion of terminology in botany. 

‘ ‘Nomenclature and Me,’’ 

Science, LX XII (September 12, 1930), 

Diseusses nomenclature in botany and 


zoology in the naming of plants and ani- 


Rigg, Melvin. ‘*Texthbook Load and 

Student Knowledge in American Lit 
erature,’’ English Journal, College Edi 
tion, XIX (De 814-20. 


Analy 318 of text} ooks 


"¢ mber, 19 


Roller, Duane. ‘*‘ Physical Terminology,’’ 

Vonthly, XXXI 
1930), 543-47. 

Weeks, Helen F.. and Others. ‘‘A Com 


parative Study of Recent Texts in Psy- 


" fifie 
Soen fie 


Ds cember, 








Brim, Orville G. 


Camp, F. 8. 


MeCormick, T. C 


MecKown, H. C. 


taining an open-minded and Inquiring 
titude 
methods, objectives, ete. 


Skeeles, A. G 


Stoddard, A. J. 





chology, Educationa] Psycholog 
Principles of Teaching,’’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXI \l 


1930), 327-40. 


=f 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SCIENTIFIC IN\ 


GATIONS AND SCIENTIFIC METH 
**Research That 
vents Research,’’ 
tional Research, XXII (October. l 
161-71. 


Urges the 


Journal of Ff 


application of  resé 


methods to more difficult and fund: 


tal problems. 


‘*Elementary Edi 
and the Scientifie Attitude,’’ Ed 
tional Method, X (March, 1931), 


26. 


Franke, Paul R., and Davis, Robert 


**Changing Tendencies in Educat 
Research,’’ Journal of Educatior 
search, XXIII (February, 1931 

15. 

‘*The Scientific At 
tude in the Teaching of Sociol 
Socioloaqy and Social Research, X\ 
January-February, 1931), 244-49 
‘*Fools and Fo 
ness,’’ University of Pittsburgh S: 

of Education Journal, V 


1930), 35-37 


(Decer 
Emphasizes the desirability of 1 


toward changes in materi: 

; ‘‘Research and Think 
ing,’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XVII (April, 1951), 2 
305. 

‘<Edueational Advat 
Through Scientific Research,’’ Sc 
XLIX (M 


Executives Magazine, 





1930), 


103-5 
Discusses meaning, procedures, a! 


problems in educational research. 











cogical Research,’’ English Jour- 
Edition, XIX (October, 


665-66. 


Colle de 


research in terms of too 


‘ribes 


credulity, complexity of the teach- 


situation, and expense in- 


earning 
ntifie Attitude,’’ Journal of Chem- 
Education, VIII (April, 1931 
11-12. 
Vhy Ni 
Vethod, X 
that 


tt Knock a Little! ’’ Education 
1930), 129. 


investigations assume 


(December, 
Points out 

wuutset that education is all wrong. 
4 PROBLEM FOR 


CTING AND DEFINING 


INVESTIGATION, NEEDED RESEARCH 


IN EDUCATION, PROJECTS 
UNDER WAY 


Mental 
VII 


Anderson, H. H. ‘*‘ Research in 
Hvgiene,’’ Childhood Education, 
April, 1931), 423-27. 


A. S. ‘‘Curriculum Supervision,’’ 
lo nal of Educational Re S¢ arch, 
XXIII (February, 1931), 167-68. 


rr, A. S. ‘*Planning the Year’s Pro 
Educational Re- 


{ September, 1930), 140 


m.’’ Journal of 


rch, XXII 


Suggests a number of problems whien 
study during the school year. 


‘*The Scientific Study of 


” 


iT, A. & 


Classroom Superv ision, Journal of 


Educational Research, XXII (Octoher, 
1930), 219-22, 
sts five problems for study: program 
whole, data-gathering devices, train 
of teachers in service, effectiveness 
different 
easuring results. 
singham, W. V. ‘‘The 
search Federation in 1930,’’ Personnel 
Journal, IX (October, 1930), 251-59. 
(Annual report of the director’s publi 


at) 


training programs, and 


Personnel Re 


ms and projects. 


on 
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gursch, J. F. 


Sacramento City Schools,’’ California 


‘Research Projects in the 


Quarterly of Secondary Education, V 
1931), 
‘‘Some Crucial Prob- 


(January, 186-88. 

Carr, William G. 
lems in Rural Education,’’ Journal of 
the National Education 
XIX (December, 1930) 

Charters, W. W. ‘‘Next Steps: A 
gram of Research in Adult Education,’’ 
Journal of Adult Education, II (Octo- 
ber, 1930) 


Discusses the 


Association, 
282-84. 


Pro 


370-75. 

need for studies of vo 
training of 
adults, 


eabularyv, selection and 


teachers, tastes and interests of 

and administrative problems. 

Eckelberry, R. H. ‘‘The Need for a 
Study of 
School and Society, XXII 


1930 ® 155 56. 


Education,’’ 
(October 4, 


Comparative 


Good, Carter Vv. ¢¢ Doctors’ Theses 
Under Way in Edueation, 1950-31,’ 
Journal or Educational Resea ch, 


XXXIII (Jar 85-112. 
Goodykoontz, Bess. ‘‘Opportunities for 


uary, 1951 


Research 


(May, 


the Classroom Teacher as a 
Worker.’’ School Life, XV 
1930), 161-63. 

Sug wssibilities for research in 


Suggests p 


courses of study, methods of teaching, 


curriculum materials, ease studies of 


pupils’ behavior, and retesting in the 

classroon 

Grizzell, E. D. ‘‘English and An 

vy Edueation: A C 
School Life, XVI December, 1930) 
71-74. 

Hall, L. K. 
rience in the Y. 
Education, XXV 

Harap, Henry. ‘‘ Next Steps in Curricu 
lum Making,’’ Elen School 
Journal, XXXTI (September, 1930), 16 
24. 


Discusses determining objectives, 


erican 


Secondary omparison,’ 


‘*Sharing 
M. C. 


(June, 


Research Expe 
A..’? Re ligious 


1930), 578-79. 


ntary 


unit 


of work, adaptation of instruction to in- 
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differences, evaluation of new 

courses of study, ete. 

Hartshorne, Hugh. ‘‘ Present Status of 
Research in Character Education,’’ Re- 
ligious Education, XXV (June, 1930), 
551-54. 

Includes a statement of unsolved prob- 
lems in the field. 

Hopkins, L. T. 


search 


dividual 


‘*The Function of Re- 
in Public School Home Eco- 
nomics,’’ Journal of Home Economics, 
XXII (May, 1930), 358-64. 

Discusses under; de- 
and 
method, discovering outcomes, and train- 


needed research 


fining aims, determining content 


ing of teachers. 


Johnson, E. H. ‘‘ History of Social Sci- 


ence Material in College Libraries,’’ 
Science, LXXII (October 3, 1930), 
340-41. 


Urges the writing of such a history, 
especially in the physical sciences. 
Judd, C. H. ‘*‘A National Program of 

Educational Research,’’ Educational 

Record, XI (July, 1930), 164-72. 

Describes the possibilities for research 
Educational Prob- 
lems and Plans of the American Council 


of the Committee on 


on Education. 

Judd, C. H. ‘‘A National Survey of 
Teacher Training,’’ Journal of the Na- 

Education Association, XIX 
(December, 1930), 291-92. 

Koos, L. V. ‘‘The National Survey of 
Secondary Education,’’ North Central 


tional 


Association Quarterly, V (September, 
1930), 219-24. 

Loomis, A. K. ‘‘Curriculum Research in 
English,’’ English Journal, High 
School Edition, XIX (May, 1930), 390- 
400. 

Describes the Denver curriculum work 
in English. 

Lund, F. H. ‘‘Edueational Research in 
the Field of Emotion,’’ Educational 
Record, XII (April, 1931), 138-43. 
Points out needed research in this field. 
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McHale, Kathryn. ‘‘The American As 
sociation of University Women Study 
in Higher Edueation,’’ School and 
Soctety, XXXII (August 2, 1930), 157 
59. 

Outlines a two-year study of current 


changes and experiments in higher edu 


cation. 

McHale, Kathryn. ‘‘College Ventures in 
the Intellectual Life,’’ Progressive 
Education, VII (December, 193( 
404-7. 


A preliminary report covering a stud) 
of higher education by the American As 
sociation of University Women. 

Majo, 8. S. ‘‘ Neglected Phases of Abi! 
ity Grouping in High School,’’ An 
can School Board Journal, LXXXI 
(July, 1930), 48. 

Suggests problems and procedures f 
further investigation. 

Merriam, J. C. ‘*The Opportunities 
the Federal Government in Research,’’ 
Educational Record, XT (July, 193\ 
188-95. 

Martin, J. W. ‘‘What Business Researc! 
Can I Do This Summer?’’ Journal of 
Business Education, IV (July, 1930 
17-24. 

Discusses historical projects and mat 
agement studies. 

Merriam, T. W. ‘‘ Needed Studies in I 
uecation in Religion at the College Lev 
el,’’ Religious Education, XXVI (Jai 
uary, 1931), 32-37. 

Pearson, Ruth E. ‘‘ Pre-School Perso: 
ality Research,’’ American Journal o 
Sociology, XXXVII (January, 1931 
584-95. 

Touton, F. C. 
the Secondary School Level Carried or 
in California Cities During 1929-30," J 
California Quarterly of Secondary Ed 
ucation, VI (October, 1930), 5-38. 


**Research Projects 




















‘*The Proposed Federal 


Waldo, D. B. 
Subsidy for a Survey of Teacher 


‘raining,’’ North Central Association 
Quarterly, V (December, 1930), 328- 


Gives the historical development of the 
for such a survey. 
Williams, J. F., and McCloy, C. H. 
‘Problems for Further Study,’’ Re- 
weh Quarterly of the 
Physical Education Association, IT 
Mareh, 1931), 181-89. 
\ list of problems for investigation in 


Amertcan 


field of physical education. 

Wilson, R. L. ‘*‘The White House Con- 

erence on Child Health and Protec- 

tion,’’ School and Society, XXXII 
August 30, 1930), 299-300. 
ly, Clifford. Summaries of Investi- 
tions Reported by Michigan Directors 

of Educational Research. Bureau of 
Edueational Reference and Research 
Bulletin, No. 130. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: University of Michigan, 1930. 
Pp. 48. 

Brief digest of research under way in 
the publie schools of Michigan. 

Wright, Edith A. List of Educational 
Research Studies of State Departments 
of Education and State Education As- 
sociations, No. 1. Office of Edueation 
Cireular No. 31, January, 1931. Wash- 
ngton: Office of Education. Pp. 40. 

Zook, G. F. ‘*The North Central Asso- 

ation’s Study of Standards,’’ School 
i Society, XXXIII (March 14, 


10° l 270 9 


l » ola-ta. 
‘Child Health and Proteetion,’’ Journal 
of the National Education Association, 
XIX (November, 1930), 255-57. 
Describes the White House Conference. 
‘Federal Relations to Edueation,’’ Ele- 

tary School Journal, XXXI (Sep- 
tember, 1930), 1-3. 
‘International Kindergarten Union Re- 
search Committee: Report of Prog- 
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ress,’’ Childhood Education, VI (June, 

1930), 461-63. 

‘«Tnvestigation of the Administration and 
Supervision of Secondary Education,’’ 
School and Society, XXXII (Septem- 
ber 6, 1930), 315-16. 

Outlines a portion of the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, conducted 
by Fred Engelhardt of the University of 
Minnesota. 
‘‘Mapping Research Areas,’’ Ohio 

Schools, VIII (June, 1930), 248. 

A deseription of research problems 
promoted by research organizations in 
Ohio. 

‘“National Joint Commission on Super- 
vision,’’ School and Society, XXXII 
(October 18, 1930), 523. 

A commission made up of the Depart- 
ments of Superintendence, Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, Elementary 
School Principals, and Classroom Teach- 
ers; the report of the commission is to 
be called ‘‘Cardinal Principles of Super- 
vision, ’’ 

‘¢The Outlook in the Measurement of 

Personnel Journal, IX 

(August, 1930), 176-83. 


Includes a list of 51 suggested prob- 


Interests,’’ 


lems for investigation, collected from 

workers in the field by the Research Com- 

mittee upon the Measurement of Inter- 
ests. 

‘*A Report of Progress by the National 
Advisory Committee on Education,’’ 
School Review, XXXVIII 
1930), 481-85. 


Describes the study of federal relations 


( Septembe r, 


to education. 
‘*The Research Committee on Social 
School and Society, XXXII 


( December 6, 1930), 757-58. 


Trends,’’ 


Describes President Hoover’s commit- 
tee which has planned 27 investigations 
in various fields with C. H. Judd in 


charge of ‘‘ Trends in Education.’’ 


























‘* Researcl in 
July, 1930,’’ U9 ve 
na Record 


Reports 


Progress, July, 1929, to 
rsity of North Caro 
1930), 1-107. 

North 


Octobe Pr 


research under way at 
Carolina 

‘The Study of Secondary-School Prob 
New York School Re 
w, XXXVIII (June, 1930), 402-4. 


\ series of under the 


State,’ 4 


ems in 


direction 


studies 


Edueation 


f the State Department of 
le t} e school population, pupil 
iterests eational outlook of pupils, 
1 pupil intelligence in relation to vari 
Surve f Publie Edueation in Missis 
ippi S and Societ XXXII 
ae ( ey 517-18 
\ stat nt from the president of th 
Mississ i Education Association recom 
endit thorough study of the educa 
tior situation in the state 
{ &S ey Secondar' Edueation,’’ 
lo oO he National Education A 
XIN (Octobe 1930), 220 
] H li ( Proble for a 


( te-Ent ce Problen Ohio 
( ge Ass ut Bulletin, No. 61 
Pp. 658-71 Obtainable from H. A 
I 3, O} State University 
List ‘ i pr ects and i 
s s the estigators interested 


‘ G DATA 
A. Ss The Case Study Method 
Y ral ; Je l aft ; | rio ] 
R rch, XXII (J 930), 59-60 
I \. S. ‘*The Coefficient of ¢ re 
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[ Fol. Pi, N 


Buswell, G. T. ‘*‘The Techniques of Ed 
Research,’’ Elem 


ial, XX XI (October, 


ucational 

School Jour 

147-49. 

A critical 
Engelhart’s 
Education. 
Caswell, H. L. ‘‘The Alabama C 

lum Program,’’ Peabody Jou 
Vill 1930). 16-2 
work of a com 


Monroe 
Re searcn 


review of 


Experimental 


Educatio (July, 
Describes the 
curriculum construct 
Alabama. 

Caswell, H. L. ‘‘An Antidote for 
Inefficiency,’’ 
\ fio al Ed 
Novem 


Dise 


urged with 


the State of 


ties and Journal of 


cation Assocwat 0 
267-69. 


ber, 1930 


isses the school 


Caswell, H. L. 


superintel 


survey. 
‘*“Do School Su 


dents to 


University P 


Philosoy 


1 of Research in Edueat 


ested Criteria for the 
Methur 
Educational Adn stration and S 


sion, XVI (November, 


1930), 575-s 


Crawford, C. C. Studuinag th VV 
Subvects. Los Angeles, Califorr 
C. C. Crawford, University of Sout! 


California, 1930. 


Pp. 384. 
Based on an analysis of the diffi 
studying the major su 
and higher education. 
Crawford, C. C., and Leitzell, Edn: 
Lea aa New Lanaquage. Los 
alifornia: C, C. Crawford, 1 


versity of Southern California, 1! 


with 


and ) 


gs on the subject 


Based on personal interviews 


perienced teachers and students 
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‘ord, C. C., and Phalen, Marie C. 


Summary of Methods in Composi- 
Work,’’ English Journal, College 


lition, XIX (October, 1930), 615-20. 


izes the method of job or activity 


Edgar. ‘‘ Difficulties in Vocabulary 
ch,’’ Educational Research Bull- 
X (March 4, 1931), 119-22. 

iss, Harl R. ‘‘Types and Fields 

Curriculum Research in Secondary 
ation During 1929,’’ School Re- 


XXXVIII (November, 1930), 


rt, M. D. ‘*Experimentation as 
que of Research,’’ Phi Delta 
XIII (August, 1930), 58-61. 
rt, M. D. ‘Techniques Used in 


Equivalent Groups,’’ Journal 


| i cational Research, XXII (Sep- 


1930), 103-9. 
Irving. ‘*‘ Mathematics in the So- 


Sciences,’’ Scientific Monthly, 


YXX (June, 1930), 547-57. 


, No 
f Ed : 
\ 
h 
‘\ 





7 








ed Seience 


strates the use of mathematical 
es in the social sciences. 
Quintus H. ‘Research in the 
ent of School Executives,’ 
ol and Society, XXXII (December 
1930), 806-7 
tire on educational research and 
estionnaire method. 
F. N. ‘*The Relation of Edu- 
al Psychology to Educational 
logv.’’ Journal of Educational 


ology, IIT (June, 1930), 581-89. 


man, F. N. ‘*Seientifie and Philo- 
hiecal Methods in Edueation,’’ Sei- 


, LXXTII (January 16, 1931), 54- 


F. N. ‘*Teaching as an Ap- 

.’’ Educational Method, 

May, 1930), 448-55. 

vy, P. H. The Growing Boy. (New 
Maemillan Co., 1930), pp. viii 


99 


A study of the personality of boys be- 
tween six and sixteen years of age; based 
on intensive case studies. 

Garrett, H. E. Great Experiments in 
Psychology. (New York: Century Co., 
1930), pp. xii + 338. 

Gaw, Esther A. ‘‘Techniques Used in 
the Office of a Dean of Women,’’ Fdu- 
cational Research Bulletin, IX (May 
28, 1930), 289-323. 

Deals with the techniques of social edu- 
cation, the interview, and self-education. 
Hart, F. W. ‘‘Roboting Research,’’ 

School and Society, XXXII (July 5, 

1930), 19-21. 

Emphasizes that the experimental ap- 
proach is not the only available technique 
in the solution of educational problems. 
Holy, T. C. ‘‘ Making a Scientifie School 

Plant Survey,’’ Nation’s Schools, VII 

(April, 1931), 21-27. 

Howes, R. F. ‘‘ Rhetorical Principles in 
the Case Work Interview,’’ Social 
Forces, VIIL (June, 1930), 540-43. 

Jackson, D. C., and Jones, W. P. This 
Scientific Age. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1931), pp. vili + 354. 

Kinder, J. S., and Odell, C. W. Educa 
tional Tests for Use in Institutions of 
Higher Learning. University of Ti 
nois Bulletin, Vol. XXVIT, No. 49. Ur 
bana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 
1930 Pages 96. 

Ineludes lists of tests in the various 
college subjects and a bibliography of 
321 items 
LeChatelier, Henry M. ‘‘The Method 

ology of Scientific Research,’’ Journal 

of Chemical Education, VII (Novem- 

ber, 1930), 2584-89. 

Lineoln, Edward A. ‘‘The Equality of 
Units in Edueational Measurement 
Compared,’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, XXII (October, 1930), 197 


202. 
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